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PREFACE. 

THE  Author  of  the  following 
fheets  takes  this  opportunity 
of  returning  thanks  to  the  Public  for 
the  favorable  reception  of  his  Treatife 
on  Planting  and  Gardening,  &c.  which 
affords  him  the  moff  fenfible  plea  fare 
and  fatis faction. 

He  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge,  in  a  particular  manner,  his 
obligation  to  thofe  Gentlemen  who 
have  honored  him  with  letters  of  ap¬ 
probation  of  his  former  Work,  as 
well  as  to  thofe  who  have  general; fly 
confeffed  the  lingular  advantage  the  r 
Pineries  have  received  by  applying  his 
preparation  for  deftroying  thofe  in- 
feCts  fo  pernicious  and  defir  u  Clive  to 
the  Ananas  or  Pine- Apple,  which  i: 
has  effectually  completed. 
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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 

.  i: 

Many  purchafers  of  his  work,  as 
well  as  his  friends,  having  requeued 
him  to  publifh  his  thoughts  upon  the 
Management  and  Pruning  of  Fruit- 
trees  in  general,  affuring  him  that  it 
would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
his  other  work. 

In  compliance  with  their  flattering 
requeft  he  fhall  venture  to  lay  before 
the  Public  a  courfe  of  many  [years 
practice,  which  he  has  followed  with 
the  greateft  fuccefs. 

His  method  of  managing  the  dir- 

O 

ferent  Soils  proper  tor  Borders,  for 
Planting  Fruit-trees,  and  of  Pruning 
them,  if  not  the  beft,  has  at  leaf!  the 
merit  of  being  fo  new,  that  it  differs 
entirely  from  any  thing  he  has  feen, 
both  as  to  theory  and  practice. 

The  management  of  Fruit-trees  has 
been  treated  at  large  by  moft  of  the 

eminent 
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eminent  writers  on  the  fubjeCt  of  Gar- 
deni  ng.  The  Author  has  read  them 
with  attention,  and  while  he  fees 
great  objections  to  all  their  plans, 
finds  lefs  reafon  to  attach  himfelf  to 
any  one  of  them,  as  there  are  hardly 
two  writers  of  one  opinion  ;  but  it  is 
his  bufinefs  to  endeavour  to  be  as 
accurate  as  pofiible  himfelf,  and  not 
to  criticize  on  the  defects  ot  ethers. 

He  would  not  however  have  it  un- 
derftood,  that  by  reading  this  treatife 
every  perfon  who  can  diitinguifh  a 
peach  from  a  pear,  will  be  able  to 
undertake  the  management  of  Fruit- 
trees,  See.  for  if  books  could  make 
proficients,  there  would  be  no  occa- 
fion  for  maPcers  in  any  art  or  branch 
whatever. 

Neither  fhould  any  one  attempt  to 
plant  or  prune  without  having  been 
iome  time  under  a  fkilful  perfon, 
whole  practical  inftruction  being 

A  3  added  - 
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added  to  a  careful  obfervation  of  the 
rules  here  given,  cannot  fail  of  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  utmoft  expectation  of 
thofe  who  follow  them,  which  is  the 
moft  ardent  wifh  of  the  Author. 

The  growing  of  Turnips  is  become 
an  object  of  the  greatefc  confequence 
for  feeding  of  Cattle  ;  the  Author, 
therefore,  has  from  many  accurate 
obfervations  added  a  chapter  on  their 
cultivation,  his  method  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  who  have  raifed  them 
with  the  greatefl  fuccefs  for  years  in 
different  parts  of  England.  The 
great  wafte  every  year,  occafioned  bv 
their  rotting  (and  the  larger  they  are 
the  more  they  are  liable  to  it)  muff 
be  a  confiderable  lofs  to  the  grower, 
which  may  be  avoided  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  by  pulling  and  houfing  them, 
efpecially  the  large  ones,  in  dry 
weather,  which  from  repeated  trials 
he  is  warranted  to  fay,  will  effectually 
prefer ve  them. 
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A 

TREATISE 

O  N 

PLANTIN  G 

AND 

GARDENING. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  Pruning  Fruit-Trees. 

IN  my  treatife  on  gardening,  I  gave  par- 
cular  directions  for  making  Kitchen- 
gardens  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  neither 
the  roots  of  the  wail-trees,  nor  thofe 
planted  round  the  quarters,  for  dwarfs  or 
efpaliers,  can  meet  with  any  obftructions 
to  canker  and  impede  their  growth.  The 
method  in  practice,  is  to  mark  out  the 
walks  in  kitchen-gardens,  and  to  remove 
all  the  good  earth,  and  make  them  the  com¬ 
mon  receptacles  for  all  manner  of  rubbilh 
during  the  making  of  the  whole  garden. 

A  4  This 


This  method  is  very  prejudicial  to  the 
trees  round  the  quarters,  which  feidom 
have  above  four  feet  to  fpread  their  roots, 
before  they  ftrike  into  the  rubbifh.  This 
is  one  caufe  of  their  being  fhort-liv’d,  and 
producing  fo  indifferent  fruit  after  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year. 

It  is  a  general  complaint  that  all  direc¬ 
tions  for  pruning  are  fo  prolix,  that  they 
are  difficult  to  be  underftood,  even  by 
thofe  of  experience  in  that  branch.  To 
remedy  thefe  defefts  I  fhall  ufe  my  ut- 
moil  endeavours  to  render  this  treatife 
as  plain  and  eafy  as  poffible. 

There  are  many  things  materially 
neceffary  to  be  confidered  befides  pruning, 
in  order  to  have  healthful  trees,  without 
which  it  is  impofiible  to  have  good  fla¬ 
voured  fruit. 

There  are  gardens  that  produce  fine 
fruit  of  a  high  flavour,  and  others  con¬ 
tiguous  to  them,  whofe  fruit  are  not 
much  iuperior  to  crabs  in  relifh,  although 

managed 
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managed  (as  to  pruning)  both  exa&ly 
after  the  fame  method. 

This  difference  of  flavour  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  fituation,  but  never  to 
the  foil,  from  a  fuppofition  that  there  is 
little  difference. 

A  good  fituation  is  certainly  of  great 
advantage  to  the  flavour  of  fruit  ;  but  if 
the  foil  is  improper,  though  ever  fo  fidl- 
fully  pruned,  the  fruit  will  not  be  high 
flavoured,  although  often  fair,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  to  the  eye. 

The  general  method  in  making  the 
borders  in  kitchen-gardens,  is  to  make 
them  rich,  without  regard  to  the  different 

kinds  of  fruit  to  be  planted  in  them. 

*.  • 

When  thus  prepared  the  trees  will  of¬ 
ten  thrive,  look  well,  and  produce  great 
quantities  of  fruit;  but  it  will  be  very  in¬ 
ferior  in  flavour  to  the  fruit  of  thofe 
trees  that  are  planted  in  foils  which  are 
properly  adapted  for  them. 


io  OF  PRUNING 

,  l 

To  remedy  this  evil,  I  fhall  give 

directions  for  making  the  borders  fit  for 

>  -*  •  <■  .»  >#,  .  . 

all  kinds  of  fruit  ;  and  to  render  this  eafy, 
it  will  be  proper  to  plant  a  good  many  of  the 

fame  fort  together,  and  not  promifcuoufly, 

*>  .  #■ 

which  is  the  general  practice  ;  for  if  they 
are  promifcuoufly  planted,  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  prepare  the  borders  properly  ;  in 
that  cafe  there  mu  ft  be  a  change  in  the 
preparation  every  five  or  fix  yards. 

,  •  t  ,  •  i  •  i  \  *  r 

In  fmall  gardens,  where  there  is  only 
room  for  a  few  trees,  perhaps  one  or  two  of 
a  kind,  it  will  be  eafy  to  prepare  the  bor¬ 
ders  at  firft ;  but  difficult  to  keep  fo  many 
•  parcels  of  compoft  for  recruiting  them  : 
when  that  happens,  to  prevent  trouble, 
all  the  borders  may  be  made  of  two  forts, 
viz.  for  peaches  and  cherries  (as  will  be 
direfted  under  that  head)  which  will  an- 
fwer  tolerably  well,  and  is  the  beft  way 
where  a  gardener  is  not  kept. 

In  large  gardens,  where  there  is  a  large 
collection  of  fruit-trees,  the  preparation 

anfwers 
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anfwers  for  the  fame  kind  of  fruit  on  all 
afpeCts.  There  muft  always  be  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  each  fort  of  the  compoft  ready 
prepared,  to  lay  on  the  borders  every 
third  or  fourth  year;  this  will  keep  the 
trees  many  years  in  good  heart,  and  the 
fruit  will  be  very  high  flavoured. 

It  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
compoft  for  the  borders  to  be  turned  over 
three  or  four  times  in  a  year,  and  to  be 
two  years  old  before  it  is  ufed. 

It  will  add  greatly  to  its  fertility  to  be 
turned  over  in  winter  when  its  hard  frozen, 
and  all  the  frozen  parts  turned  into  the 
infide  ;  it  fhould  not  be  turned  when  co¬ 
vered  with  fnow,  unlefs  it  is  fwept  clean. 

Having  now  given  directions  for 
the  management  of  the  compoft,  be¬ 
fore  I  proceed  any  further,  fhall  give 
general  directions  for  planting  all  kinds 
of  fruit-trees,  on  walls,  dwarfs,  and  ef- 
paliers,  on  borders  and  in  orchards. 


Wall* 
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Wall-trees  fhould  never  be  planted 
nearer  the  wall  at  bottom  than  nine  in¬ 
ches  ;  if  they  are  planted  fo  clofe,  for  the 
bole  to  prefs  againft  the  wall,  it  often  gums 
and  cankers  them. 

The  proper  diftatices  being  marked  on 
the  wall  (which  fhould  be  afcertained  for 
each  kind  of  fruit)  open  a  hole  a  foot  fquare, 
and  fixteen  inches  deep,  in  which  lay  a 
flat  ftone  at  lead:  two  inches  thick,  and 
on  the  ftone  three  inches  of  the  mould 
prepared  for  planting. 

The  roots  of  the  tree  muft  be  pruned  fo 
to  ftand  Hoping  on  the  mould  laid  on  the 
ftone,  the  head  inclining  to  the  wall ; 
fill  up  the  hole  with  the  planting  mould, 
and  tread  it  gently ;  then  loofen  it  an 
inch  deep  with  the  fpade,  after  treading 
it.  Cover  eighteen  inches  round  the 
bole  of  the  tree  with  mofs,  two  inches 
thick,  prefling  it  flat  with  the  hand  ; 
fallen  the  tree  to  the  wall  with  a  Angle 
nail  and  fhread,  to  prevent  its  being  fhaken 
with  the  wind,  but  fo  loofe  that  the  tree 

may 
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may  not  hang  by  the  fhread,  if  the  ground 
fhould  chance  to  link.  There  is  nothing 
further  neceflarv,  until  they  are  headed 
down  in  fpring,  which  fhould  never  be 
done  before  the  buds  begin  to  fwell. 

'  i  i  .  ’ 

The  trees  for  walls  are  generally 
brought  from  fome  diftant  nurfery,  and 
are  fome  days  out  of  the  ground  ;  for 
which  reafon  all  the  fmall  roots  mu  ft  be 
cut  dole  off  the  main  roots,  and  thefe 
properly  fhortened,  and  never  left  eroding 
one  another. 

4  *  % 

It  is  preferable  for  all  kinds  of  wall- 
trees  to  have  but  one  Item  to  be  young 
and  vigorous.  If  the  ground  is  tolerably 
dry  in  autumn  (after  the  leaves  are  fallen) 
the  fooner  fruit-trees  are  planted  the  bet¬ 
ter  :  but  if  the  bottom  is  of  a  cold  watery 

- 

nature,  the  fpring  is  preferable. 

i  .  .  ’  '  >  v.  « 

* 

If  the  trees  to  be  planted  are  on  the  fpot, 
they  may  be  removed  with  fafety,  although 
the  leaves  are  frelh  :  when  that  is  the  cafe, 

there 
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there  is  no  occafion  to  cut  off  any  of  the 
fmall  roots  ;  but  if  they  are  out  of  the 
ground  a  day,  the  fmall  roots  dry,  the 
bark  fhrivels,  and  the  tree  often  decays ; 
tor  which  reafon,  it  is  heft  to  let  the  leaves 
drop  before  the  trees  are  removed  to  a  dis¬ 
tance. 

Clean  mofs  is  preferable  to  all  kinds 
of  ft  raw  or  dung,  to  lay  round  new  planted 
trees  ;  it  breeds  no  vermin,  and  keeps  out 
the  froft  and  drought :  great  care  muft 
be  taken  not  to  bring  grubs  with  it  from 
the  field,  for  it  is  often  pulled  up  in  great 
pieces,  in  which  there  are  many :  it 
would  be  worth  the  labour  to  leafe  it  all 
over  before  it  is  laid  round  the  trees. 

The  planting  of  dwarfs  or  efpaliers  in 
the  borders  of  kitchen-gardens,  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  holes,  and  laying  the  flat 
ftones*  is  the  fame  as  for  wall-trees  ;  but 

'  ■  $?  -  v  '  **■  * 

there. is  fome  difference  in  the  manner  of 
pruning  the  roots. 

In 
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In  pruning  the  roots  of  wall-trees,  thofe 
on  the  fide  next  the  wail  fhould  be  all 
cut  off,  as  there  is  no  occafion  for  any 
but  thofe  that  point  from  the  wall ;  but 
for  dwarfs  or  efpaliers,  the  cafe  is  quite 
different  ;  the  roots  fhould  be  cut  to 
fpread  as  regular  aspofiible  all  round,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  defend  the  tree,  let 
the  wind  blow  from  what  quarter  it  will. 

If  the  trees  for  dwarfs  or  efpaliers  are 
planted  in  autumn,  it  would  be  befl  to 
fallen  them  to  a  flake,  and  head  them 
down  in  fpring.  A  wet  bottom  is  very 
bad  for  a  kitchen-garden,  efpecially  to  all 
kind  of  trees  ;  for  although  iome  of  them 
may  thrive  tolerably  well,  and  bear  a  great 
quantity  of  fruit,  it  is  never  good,  if  the 
foil  is  prepared  with  all  the  art  imaginable. 

Espaliers  are  now  banifhed  all  good 
gardens,  for  many  reafons  :  if  the  trees 
are  on  paradife-flocks,  they  are  of  fhort 
duration,  and  often  decaying  in  patches, 
which  makes  them  very  unfightly.  If  on 

flocks, 
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flocks,  unlefs  they  are  allowed  a  great  deal 
of  room  to  fpread  and  to  grow  to  fix  feet 
high,  they  require  fo  much  cutting  to 
keep  them  in  order,  that  they  feldom  pro¬ 
duce  much  fruit. 

When  the  efpaliers  are  allowed  to  grow 
high,  unlefs  the  quarters  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  are  large,  in  fummer  they  caufe 
the  herbage  to  draw  up  weak,  it  is  then 
never  fo  good,  nor  fo  well  tailed  as  when 
it  has  free  air. 

4  ,  *  ■  *■'  r  *r »  •  \  f 

•  '  j.  -j 

>. 

Espaliers  are  alfo  flifF  and  formal, 
and  fpoil  that  agreeable  rural  look  of  trees 
growing  in  the  natural  way. 

•  a  •  • 

V 

Apples  on  French  paradife-flocks, 
planted  at  eight  or  nine  feet  diflance, 
pruned  and  kept  in  an  eafy  manner,  make 
a  fine  appearance,  and  produce  better  fruit, 
and  in  greater  quantities,  than  when  they 

are  in  elpaiiers. 

* 

Trees  planted  and  trained  thus,  admit 

free 
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tree  air  into  the  quarters  ;  and  the  little 
‘openings  give  a  view  into  them  which  is 
pie  a  fa  nt  to  thofe  that  delight  to  walk  in  a 
kitchen-garden. 

If  the  kitchen-garden  is  large,  the  trees 
'on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  quarters,  behind 
the  north  wall,  the  in  fide  of  the  garden, 
may  be  planted  with  apples  on  Dutch  pa- 
radife-ftocks,  and  allowed  to  grow  as  high 
as  the  wall ;  it  will  be  very  agreeable  in 
fummer  :  they  laft  much  longer  than  the 
French-ftocks,  and  will  bear  more  and 
finer  fruit;  the  French  paradife-ftocks 
are  apt  to  canker,  but  if  the  walks  are 
good  earth,  the  fame  as  the  borders,  they 
will  not  be  fo  liable  to  that  misfortune. 

To  prevent  any  unfightly  trees  in  the 
borders  round  the  quarters,  it  would  be 
right  to  have  a  few  fpare  ones  growing 
in  a  corner  of  the  garden,  which  might 
be  taken  up  with  a  bole,  and  put  into  the 
place  of  any  tree  that  is  cankered  or  decay- 
"Ifi*  ^  the  tree  that  is  taken  up  is  not 

B  far 
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far  gone,  it  may  be  planted  in  fome  bye 
place  ;  moving  often  flops  the  canker.  The 
only  objedtion  to  training  dwarfs  in  this 
manner  is,  that  the  fruit  is  more  liable  to 
be  blown  off  than  from  efpaliers  ;  if  the 
fir  ft  (hoots  are  trained  horizontal  for  two 
years,  they  will  grow  ftiff,  and  will  not  be 
much  hurt  by  the  ftrongeft  winds.  This 
manner  of  training  will  alfo  anfwer  for 
common  orchards,  the  fruit  will  be  much 
eafier  to  gather,  and  not  be  fo  fubjedt 
to  be  blown  off  by  the  wind,  as  when 
the  trees  are  high  :  it  may  be  objedted, 
that  the  cattle  would  crop  the  lower 
branches. 

The  laying  flags  at  the  bottom  of  all 
fruit-trees  is  good  in  all  kinds  of  foil.  If 
the  roots  are  dreffed,  and  the  trees  planted 
as  direfted,  they  will  never  go  lower,  but 
fpread  horizontally  ;  they  will  continue 
many  years,  and  bear  excellent  fruit. 

It  is  recommended  by  fome,  and  the 
practice  of  many,  to  lay  a  quantity  of  rub- 

bilh 
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bifh  in  the  bottom  of  borders,  to  prevent 
the  roots  getting  down  into  clay,  fand,  or 
gravel :  this  never  anfwers  ;  the  roots 
will  ft r ike  into  the  rubbiflh,  and  even 
through  it,  if  a  foot  thick,  into  the  fand, 
&c.  but  as  foon  as  the  roots  reach  the 
rubbifti,  the  tree  cankers  and  the  fruit 

The  roots  of  fruit-trees  fhould  not  be 
above  one  foot  deep  in  the  ground,  for  the 
foil  below  that  is  hard,  dry,  and  full  of 
rancid  vapours,  even  in  good  foil.  The 
nourifhment  the  roots  draw  from  thence 
lpoils  the  rich  flavour  that  thofe  fruits 
iiave  whofe  roots  are  no  deeper  than  the 
air  and  rains  penetrate. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  old  trees 
cannot  bear  good  fruit  on  account  of  their 
age  ;  this  is  leldom  the  cafe  ;  the  reafon 
indeed  is,  all  the  fmall  roots  are  fpread  too 
deep  into  fand,  gravel,  or  clay  j  hence  they 
canker,  and  the  fruit  is  fpotted. 

r 
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Apples  on  crab-ftocks  will  laft  many 
years,  and  bear  good  fruit.  An  inftance 
of  this  I  faw  in  the  ruins  of  a  monaftery 
which  had  been  in  the  fame  family  ever 
iince  its  diifolution,  and  by  tradition  the 
fame  trees  that  were  in  the  place  when 
it  firft  came  into  their  hands  feme  hundred 
years  ago, 

TriEtrees  were  much  deeayedybut  what 
were  alive  of  them  bore  fair  round  fruity 
equal  except  as  to  fize  to  any  tree  of  ten 
years  old.  The  whole  orchard  was  paved 
with  bricks?  the  foil  twenty  inches  deep,  a? 
fine  rich  loam.  There  was  a  plantation  of 
pear-trees  about  thirty  years  old ;  which 
had  covered  the  wall  feme  years,  and 
produced  great  quantities  of  fine  fruit  % 
at  laft  they  began  to  canker,  and  the  fruit 
to  pit  :  they  became  every  year  worfe. 
But  the  following  experiment  brought 
them  to  flourifh  again : 

The  ground  was  opened  all  round  the 
bole  of  the  tree  at  three  feet  diftance  ;  the 
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roots  were  cut  off  all  round  at  that  dis¬ 
tance  ;  the  bole  thinned  to  the  thicknefs 
of  two  feet,  a  Stone  put  under  it,  and  the 
whole  filled  up  with  a  good  frefih  loam. 

This  was  performed  In  winter;  it  was 
late  in  Spring  before  they  came  into  leaf. 
They  made  no  (hoots*  and  the  few  Small 
leaves  they  had  (bon  decayed  :  they  had 
Some  water  in  the  Summer.  This  is  a 
proof  of  the  great  utility  of  preventing  the 
?oots  from  Striking  too  deep  into  the 

Next  fpring  they  were  in  leaf  as  Soon 
as  any  of  the  Same  kind,  made  little  wood, 
but  clean,  and  had  Some  fruit,  which 
was  fair  and  clean.  The  third  year  they 
were  as  vigorous  as  when  firft  planted, 
quite  clear  of  canker,  and  produced  a 
great  quantity  of  fine  fruit. 

Having  given  directions  for  planting, 
with  fome  reafons  for  what  has  been  faid 
on  that  head,  we  fhall  now  proceed  to 

B  3  prepare 


ground 


prepare  the  borders  for  each  kind  of  fruit, 
adapting  the  foils  that  will  preferve  the 
trees  healthy,  and  bring  the  fruit  to  its  ut- 
moft  perfedlion  in  fize  and  flavour. 

The  foil  and  fituation  fhould  be  confi- 
dered  in  fixing  on  a  fpot  for  a  kitchen- 
garden,  for  if  there  is  not  a  foot  or  more 
of  good  foil  the  expence  will  be  immenfe, 
if  the  garden  is  only  of  a  moderate  fize. 
The  beft  natural  foil  for  a  garden  is  a 
light  loam,  and  where  eighteen  inches 
deep  of  fuch  a  foil  can  be  got  the  expence 
will  be  trifling. 

To  prepare  Soil  for  Apricots. 

The  favourite  foil  of  the  apricot  is  a 
light  loam  :  if  the  natural  foil  is  a  rich 
loam  of  eighteen  inches  deep,  dig  from  a 
common  as  much  light  fandy  earth  as 
will  fpread  fix  inches  thick  all  over  the 
border  ;  to  every  load  of  fandy  earth  add 
one  barrow  of  rotten  dung.  If  the  natu- 
ral  earth  is  fandy,  add  one  third  of  rich 

loam ; 
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loam  ;  and  to  every  four  loads  of  loam  add 
one  of  rotten  dung.  If  the  natural  foil  is 
gravelly,  add  one  half  ftrong  loam,  and  to 
every  three  loads  of  loam  one  of  rotten 
dung,  and  one  of  rotten  wood  earth,  if  it 
can  be  got.  The  compofition  fhould 
be  laid  on  the  border  and  trenched  over 
three  or  four  times  that  it  may  be  well 
mixed  ;  the  laft  time  fhould  be  three 
weeks  before  the  planting  feafon,  that  the 
mould  may  be  well  fettled  before  the  trees 
are  planted. 

The  apricot  is  naturally  inclined  to 
fhoot  ftrong  vigorous  wood,  efpecially 
when  the  border  is  rich  ;  dung  is  perni¬ 
cious  to  all  trees  (vines  excepted)  but 
none  fuffer  fo  much  from  it  as  apricots, 
for  it  makes  them  gum  and  canker. 

Apricots  fhould  have  more  room  than  is 
generally  allowed  them  ;  the  Turkey  kind 
fhould  never  have  lefs  than  thirty  feet,  al¬ 
though  the  wall  is  twelve  feet  high,  and 
the  other  forts  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  feet,  B  4 
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When  the  planting  feafon  is  comex 
mark  out  the  diftances,  open  the  holes, 
and  difperfe  the  mould  all  over  the  bor¬ 
der.  Some  time  before  planting  prepare 
the  following  composition  for  that  pur-* 
pofe,  viz.  four  barrows  of  earth  from  that 
prepared  for  the  border,  one  barrow  of  very 
rotten  dung,  and  one  barrow  of  light  rich 
black  earth  ;  this  is.  the  proportion,  the 
quantity  mu  ft  be  according  to  the  planta¬ 
tion  ;  it  muft  be  well  mixed  and  a  barrow 
and  a  half  laid  to  every  hole.  The  little 
quantity  of  dung  ufed  in  planting  can, 
have  no  bad  effect,  it  will  make  the  tree 
pufh  forth  fine  Strong  roots  the  firft  year. 

To  prepare  Borders  for  Peaches  and  Necta^ 

rines . 

Peaches  and  nectarines  are  fo  much 

i 

alike  in  nature,  that  they  thrive  very 
well  on  the  fame  foil ;  what  is  faid  of  one 
may  be  underflood  of  both  :  the  right 
preparation  of  the  borders  is  very  mate¬ 
rial,  as  on  this  the  future  fuccefs  depends. 

Peaches 
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Peaches  love  a  ftrong  loam,  in  which 
they  thrive  beft,  and  will  come  to  great  per¬ 
fection.  Dung  is  a  great  enemy  to  them, 
as  it  caufes  them  to  fhoot  ftrong  rambling 
wrood,  which  is  very  detrimental  to  the 
trees  ;  it  alfo  caufes  them  to  gum3  and 
prevents  their  bearing, 

If  the  natural  foil  is  a  ftrong  loam, 
add  one  inch  of  very  rotten  dung,  and 
•french  the  border  over  three  times. 

If  the  natural  foil  is  gravelly,  add  one 
half  of  ftrong  loam,  and  two  inches  of 
rotten  dung  ;  if  fandy,  which  is  the  word 
of  all  foils  for  peaches,  add  three  inches 
of  ftrong  loam  to  one  of  the  natural  earth 
and  one  inch  of  rotten  dung  ;  if  a  fine  light 
rich  earth,  add  one  third  of  a  good  ftrong 
loam.  The  borders  fhould  always  be 
trenched  over  three  times,  after  the  proper 
mixtures  are  laid  on  before  planting.  The 
following  compoft  muft  be  prepared  for 
planting  :  four  barrows  out  of  the  prepar¬ 
ed  border,  one  of  light  black  earth,  and 
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one  of  very  rotten  dung  ;  one  barrow  to 
each  hole.  The  proper  diftance  for 
peaches  and  nedtarines  is  feldom  properly 
confidered  ;  they  are  in  general  planted  at 
equal  diftances,  without  regard  to  their 
growth,  though  many  forts  require  a 
great  deal  more  room  than  others. 

The  early  forts  of  peaches  and  nedtarines 
fhould  be  planted  from  fourteen  to  fixteen 
feet,  the  late  fort  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
feet.  It  is  a  general  miftake  in  planting 
walls  with  peaches  and  nedtarines  to  have 
a  great  number  of  forts,  that  there  may 
be  a  variety  all  the  feafon  ;  fix  or  feven 
good  kinds  properly  chofen  are  fufficient 
to  afford  plenty  and  variety  during  the 
feafon. 


There  are  many  peaches  fo  much 
alike  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  them 
even  by  good  judges  of  fruit. 

It  is  a  common  pradtice  to  plant  fire 
walls  with  thofe  that  feldom  come  to  per-* 
fedtion  in  England  without  heat. 
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By  this  method,  it  is  true,  fine  fruit 
may  be  obtained  that  cannot  be  had  other- 

,  '  C,  V  ’ 

wife,  but  where  there  is  not  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  walling  it  is  attended  with  many 
inconveniencies. 

It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  allow 
the  trees  reft,  at  leaft  every  third  year  ; 
the  late  forts  will  not  then  ripen  their 
fruit  or  wood  if  the  feafon  is  not  favoura¬ 
ble  ;  when  that  is  the  cafe,  much  of  the 
young  wood  will  be  hurt  by  the  froft  in 
winter,  and  the  tree  fo  mangled,  that 
there  is  often  a  difappointment  upon  an 
increafe  of  the  fucceeding  year. 

If  the  walls  are  all  planted  with  good 
kinds  that  are  eatable  in  favourable  feafons 

*  *  *  1  » 

without  heat,  by  the  help  of  fire  they 
may  be  brought  to  the  greateft  perfection, 
and  in  the  year  that  there  is  no  fire,  they 
ftand  a  good  chance  of  ripening  their 
wood  if  the  feafon  is  but  indifferent, 

‘The 
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The  Preparation  of  Borders  for  Pears . 

The  propereft  foil  for  all  kind  of  pears 
is  a  ftrong  loam  :  when  the  natural  foil 
as  fuch,  add  one  inch  of  very  rotten  dung, 
and  trench  the  border  over  three  or  four 

s  -  .  t  *  '  •  V  .  v.  7  •  *  - 

times. 

v  i 

Sand  and  gravel  are  great  enemies  to 
all  kind  of  pears  ;  on  fuch  foil  they  mofs 
and  canker,  and  never  produce  good  fruit ; 
it  is  generally  ftony  and  has  no  flavour  : 
where  the  natural  foil  is  fuch,  there  muft 
be  added  a  great  deal  of  loam,  and  two 
inches  of  very  rotten  cow-dung. 

If  the  natural  foil  is  a  ft  iff  clay,  in  that 
cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  raife  the  border 
eight  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
which  muft  be  with  the  following  mate-* 
rials  :  coal  allies  lifted  very  line,  wood 
earth  where  leaves  and  Hicks  have  rotted, 
foft  fand  from  a  pit,  and  rotten  horfe-dung 
of  each  an  equal  quantity,  to  be  laid  on 

the 
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tlie  clay,  and  worked  over  until  i  is  well 
mixed  ;  in  which  pears  will  thrive  and 
produce  moft  excellent  fruit.  The  mould 
for  planting  in  this  ftiff  border  is,  one 
barrow  from  the  border,  one  of  rotten 
dung,  and  two  of  wood  earth  :  this  will 
be  fit  for  the  trees  to  ftrike  root  in,  after 
which  they  will  grow  very  well. 

No  kind  of  pears  fhould  have  lefs  room 
than  twenty  feet,  and  many  of  the  more 
vigorous  forts  fhould  have  twenty-fouf 
or  thirty  feet  diftance  at  leaft  ;  for  when 
they  have  little  room  they  grow  fb  full  of 
young  wood  and  require  fo  much  cutting, 
that  they  never  bear  well. 

\ 

The  comport  for  planting  with  (except 
the  clay  border)  is,  two  barrows  of  the 
prepared  mould,  one  of  rotten  horfe-dung, 
and  one  of  light  rich  mould  ;  put  one 
barrow  of  it  to  a  hole. 

Pears  are  a  fine  fruit  and  lafting,  if 
brought  to  perfection.  There  are  many  of 
2  the 
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the  French  kinds  that  are  equal  in  good- 
nefs,  if  not  fuperior,  to  many  peaches : 
an  agreeable  entertainment  in  the  winter 
months. 

Those  that  fooneft  come  to  perfe&ion  in 
England  are,  the  winter  Boncretien,  the 
Chaumontelle,  Eafter  Bergamot, Virgoule, 
Colmar,  Beurre,  Crafan,  and  St.  Germain. 

There  are  fome  of  the  above,  viz.  the 
Crafan,  Beurre,  St.  Germain,  and  fome 
times  the  Colmar,  prove  tolerably  good  in 
fine  feafons,  but  are  fo  inferior  to  the  fame 
kinds  in  France,  that  if  compared  toge¬ 
ther  they  would  appear  a  different  fort  of 
fruit.  By  planting  them  on  a  fire  wall 
and  giving  them  a  little  heat  from  fetting 
until  they  are  fit  to  pull,  it  improves  them 
beyond  the  conception  of  thofe  who  have 
not  feen  the  experiment.  In  fmall  gardens 
where  the  fouth  walls  cannot  be  fpared,  if 
the  weft  afpeft  is  flew’d  it  will  anfwer  for 
pears  and  is  much  better  for  apricots,  the 
fruit  is  larger  and  much  better  flavoured  ; 
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cherries  likewife  are  larger  and  not  fo  lub- 
jedl  to  vermin  as  on  a  fouth  afpedt. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Borders  for  Plums • 

Gravelly  light  foils  are  the  heft  for 
all  kinds  of  plums  ;  they  bear  high  fla¬ 
voured  fruit  in  great  quantities  ;  they  are 
not  fo  large  as  when  planted  in  ftrong 
earth,  but  the  quantity  and  richnefsof  the 
flavour  make  amends  tor  that  deficiency. 

If  the  natural  foil  is  a  loam,  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  poor  light  fandy  mould 
from  a  common. 

If  a  rich  black  foil,  add  one  third  of 
fandy  loam  and  one  third  of  poor  gravelly 
earth  from  a  barren  common.  If  the  na¬ 
tural  foil  of  the  borders  is  a  light  fand, 
add  one  half  of  a  ftronger  loam  :  if  the 
natural  foil  inclines  to  clay,  it  is  very  un¬ 
fit  for  plums  ;  it  muft  be  made  light  or 
there  will  be  little  hopes  of  fuccefs.  One 
half  of  the  earth  muft  be  taken  out  of  the 

border 
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border  and  replaced  with  light  rotten 
wood  earth  if  it  can  be  got,  or  with  rich 
black  earth  :  to  every  load  of  earth  add 
one  of  fine  fmall  gravel.  To  all  the  dif- 
ferent  foils  add  one  inch  of  very  rotten 

horfe-dung,  then  trench  the  whole  border 
over  three  or  four  times  ;  the  oftener  the 
clay  border  is  worked  the  better.  In  all 
of  thefe  preparations  pliim-trees  will 
thrive  and  bring  their  fruit  to  great  per¬ 
fection. 

The  proper  diftances  for  plum-trees 
are  from  fixteen  feet  to  twenty  ;  it  is 
much  better  to  have  fewer  trees  and  allow 
them  room  to  lpread  ;  they  will  be  the 
handfomer,  and  bear  a  greater  quantity  and 
better  fruit  ;  for  trees  that  are  crowded 
produce  much  wood  and  little  fruit. 

’  •  * 

Ti  prepare  the  Borders  for  Cherries* 

Cmer  /ies  thrive  beft  in  a  fine  light 
rich  loam  ;  in  fuch  they  bear  great  quan¬ 
tities,  and  the  fruit  has  a  high  flavour.  If 

the 
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the  natural  foil  be  a  ftrong  loam,  add  a 
large  quantity  of  foft  pit  fand  until  it  is 
almoft  a  fandy  loam  :  if  a  Tandy  foil  they 
will  thrive  tolerably  well,  but  if  three  or 
four  inches  of  ftrong  loam  were  added,  the 
trees  would  be  more  vigorous  and  the 
fruit  much  larger ;  in  a  fandy  foil  they 
will  be  fooner  ripe  by  ten  days  than  in  any 
other  mould  :  if  the  natural  foil  is  a 
light  black  earth  it  will  anfwer  very 
well.  If  the  natural  foil  is  a  ftrong  loam 
inclining  to  clay,  add  foft  fand,  rotten 
wood  earth  or  any  other  light  foil  to 
make  it  light. 

To  all  of  thofe  different  mixtures  muff 
be  added  two  inches  of  very  rotten  dung, 
that  has  been  turned  feveral  times.  The 
whole  muft  be  trenched  over  three  or  four 
times  that  the  border  may  be  well  mixed 
before  planting.  Thediftance  for  cherries 
of  all  kinds  is  from  eighteen  feet  to  twen¬ 
ty-four  ;  this  may  feem  a  great  diftance, 
but  there  will  be  more  fruit  on  one  tree 
that  covers  twenty-four  feet  of  wall,  than 

C  there 
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there  would  be  on  two  trees  {landing 
the  fame  length  of  ground. 

The  only  objection  that  can  be  made  to 
this  great  diftance  is,  that  it  will  be  fome 
years  before  the  wall  is  covered  ;  but  if 
the  method  of  training  the  trees  here  di¬ 
rected  be  followed,  they  will  foon  co¬ 
ver  it  :  however,  to  remove  that  ob¬ 
jection,  plant  ftandards  between,  which 
may  run  into  fruit  without  any  regard 
to  the  trees,  for  they  muft  be  cut  out  as 
the  dwarfs  advance. 

The  compoftion  for  planting  is,  four 
barrows  of  the  prepared  mould  for  the 

border,  to  one  of  very  rotten  horfe-dung. 

\ 

In  the  compoftion  of  the  mould  for 
planting,  there  fhould  be  always  ready 
fome  of  the  prepared  border  mould  ;  what 
is  meant  by  that  is,  fome  of  the  mould  of 
the  border,  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  in, 
after  it  has  been  trenched  and  well  mixed: 
this  is  to  be  obferved  in  all  the  different 
kinds  of  foils. 
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Ttf  prepare  the  Borders  for  Figs. 

Figs  thrive  only  in  a  fine  light  rich  earth ; 
their  large  roots  are  long  and  fmooth, 
and  pufh  out  many  fmall  fibrous  roots 
which  are  too  tender  to  make  their  way 
into  a  ftiff  mould  ;  on  this  account  there 
are  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  unlefs  they  are 
planted  in  light  rich  mould. 

If  the  ground  is  gravelly  or  Tandy,  the 
cleaning  of  a  pond  that  has  not  been 
drained  for  fome  years,  and  rotten  wood 
earth  might  be  added,  until  there  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  it  light  and  rich. 

T he  diftance  a  fig-tree  will  fpread  on  a 
wall  in  proper  foil  is  very  great  :  there  were 
fome  old  fig-trees  of  a  large  fize  which,  co¬ 
vered  a  great  length  of  wall  in  many 
parts  of  England  that  were  greatly  hurt 
in  the  year  1739. 

Figs  fhould  be  always  planted  at  the 
diftance  of  twenty  feet  from  each  other ; 

C  %  for 
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for  if  there  is  not  room  to  lay  in  young 
wood,  there  will  be  very  little  fruit.  The 
compofition  for  planting  thefe  trees  is 
two  barrows  of  fine  light  mould,  one  of 
rotten  horfe-dung,  and  one  of  rotten  wood 
earth.  It  fhould  be  obferved  that  in  the 
directions  for  planting  mould,  the  quan¬ 
tities  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  of 
the  plantation. 

The  proper  foil  for  an  orchard  is  a  fine 
light  loam,  they  will  grow  and  bear  fruit 
in  all  good  earth  that  is  twenty  inches 
deep,  and  a  dry  bottom, 

¥ 

Clay,  fand,  or  gravel  are  very  unfit  to 
plant  fruit-trees  in ;  for  though  the  ground 
be  well  prepared  before  planting,  they  foon 
decay. 

Walnuts,  if  planted  for  fruit,  fhould 
have  a  good,  light,  rich,  deep  foil.  The 
trees  raifed  in  the  nurfery,  that  have  been 
removed  at  leaft  three  times,  are  the  pro- 
pereft  ;  the  top-root  being  deftroyed,  the 

5  fide- 
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fide-roots  run  horizontal,  and  then  thev 
bear  great  quantities  of  fine  fruit. 

Ciiesnuts  planted  for  fruit,  fhould  be 

treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  walnuts  ; 

* 

but  they  will  thrive  in  worfe  ground. 

Mulberries  fhould  be  planted  on  a  dry 
light  earth,  not  too  rich  ;  the  ground  all 
round  them  for  fix  yards  fhould  be  covered 
with  grafs  ;  for  if  it  is  dug,  they  never 
bear  any  quantity  of  fruit,  and  what  they 
do,  will  be  very  indifferent. 

Filberts  will  thrive,  and  bear  great 
quantities  of  fruit,  if  planted  on  a  dry, 
light  gravelly  foil,  and  the  fruit  will  be 
much  fweeter,  than  the  fruit  of  thofe 
planted  in  rich  or  ftrong  land.  If  the 
walks  in  the  kitchen-garden  are  of  the 
fame  foil  with  the  quarters,  there  is  no 
neceffity  for  the  borders  to  be  very  broad  ; 
but  if  they  are  lefs  than  ten  feet,  the  walks 
fhould  be  prepared  the  fame  as  the  borders, 
before  the  gravel  or  fand  is  laid  on,  which 
Should  not  exceed  four  inches. 
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If  there  is  a  fruit  wall  near  a  inanfion, 
it  would  be  neater  to  have  the  gravel  laid 
clofe  to  the  wall :  it  will  be  no  detriment 
to  the  trees,  provided  the  ground  is  pro¬ 
perly  prepared  before  the  gravel  is  laid  on  ; 
and  once  in  three  years  it  muft  be  taken 
up  to  lay  fome  frefh  compoft  to  the  trees. 

% 

The  preparing  the  fruit  borders  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  fo  that  each  fort  of  fruit 
may  have  its  proper  foil,  is  not  fo  great  an 
expence  as  what  is  beftowed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  method  of  making  all  the  borders  in 
the  garden  equally  good. 

To  keep  the  trees  in  heart,  and  the 
fruit  in  perfection,  there  muft  be  fome 

freih  compoft  laid  on  the  borders  every 

» 

third  year. 

I 

If  thefe  directions  are  carefully  ob- 
ferved  in  preparing  the  borders,  and  plant¬ 
ing  the  trees,  there  wrill  be  no  doubt  of 
having  good  trees  and  fine  fruit,  provided 
they  can  be  kept  from  blighting. 

1  „  There 

K 
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There  have  been  many  things  pre¬ 
ferred  to  prevent  and  cure  blights,  none 
of  which  have  yet  been  found  effectual. 
However,  there  are  a  variety  of  things 
that  are  great  helps  ;  and  it  is  my  opinior^ 
the  reafon  of  their  mifearriage  is  owing 

to  the  directions  not  being  duly  obferved. 

» 

I  shall  give  a  receipt  that  has  done 
great  things ;  and  where  the  directions 
have  been  minutely  followed,  have  never 
failed,  as  I  could  hear  of. 

A  Preparation  to  prevent  Blights . 

Provide  two  tubs  that  will  hold  two 
hoglheads  each,  if  the  garden  is  large  and 
a  great  number  of  trees  ;  if  a  fmall  garden, 
tubs  that  hold  one  hogfhead  each  will  be 
fufficient. 

Put  into  one  of  the  tubs  two  pecks  of 
clote  lime  ;  fill  up  the  tub  with  clear  wa¬ 
ter,  ftirring  it  up  from  the  bottom. 

C  4 
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Next  day  draw  off  the  water,  as  long 
as  clear,  into  the  empty  tub,  fill  up  the 
lime  tub  with  clearwater,  ftir  it  up,  and 
when  clear,  draw  off  as  before.  This  muff 
be  repeated  every  day  until  there  is  a  hogf- 
head  of  clear  lime  water. 

To  a  hogfhead  of  clear  water  muff  be 
added  fix  pounds  of  flour  of  brimftone, 
and  four  pounds  of  tobacco  duff,  which 
is  difficult  to  mix  the  fulphur  and  duff 
with  water;  take  a  fmalltub,  into  which 
put  the  fulphur  and  duff,  add  a  little  wa¬ 
ter,  and  mix  them  gradually,  adding  more 
as  it  grows  wet  ;  thus  you  muff  proceed 
until  the  whole  is  mixed  :  it  muff  then  be 
put  into  the  tub  of  clear  lime  water  and 

weli  ftirred  ;  it  is  then  fit  for  ufe. 

\ 

There  is  a  liquid  that  is  fqueezedfrom 
the  tobacco  in  preffing,  which  is  much 
better  than  the  duff  ;  thofe  that  are  near 
a  tobacconiff,  may  get  it  for  a  trifle.  One 
pint  of  it  inftead  of  the  four  pounds  of 
duff,  A  hand-engine  is  very  proper  for 

>vafhing 
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wafhing  the  trees,  but  where  there  is  not 
one,  it  may  be  done  with  a  water-pot  and 
rofe,  {landing  on  a  ladder. 

A  peck  of  frefh  lime  added  to  that  fir  ft 
put  in,  will  make  fix  hogfheads  of  clear 
water,  which  mu  ft  be  drawn  off  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  the  fame  quantity  of  fulphur  and 
duft  (or  liquid)  muft  be  added  to  every 
hogfhead  of  clear  water.  The  trees  fhould 
be  wafhed  as  foon  as  the  buds  begin  to 
burft,  at  leaft  three  times  a  week.  At 
that  feafon  the  nights  are  in  general  frofty, 

ii 

therefore  the  trees  fhould  be  wafhed  be^ 

* 

tween  feven  and  nine  in  the  morning. 
When  the  feafon  is  farther  advanced,  It 
will  be  found  neceffary  fometimes  to  wa(h 
them  till  the  beginning  of  June  ;  the  frofty 
nights  being  then  over,  they  may  be 
wafhed  from  five  to  feven  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  fpread,  if 
any  of  them  curl,  they  fhould  be  pulled 
off.  This  wafh  is  alfo  good  for  goofberries 

i  1 
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and  currants  ;  it  has  brought  peach-trees 
to  flourifh  that  were  thought  paft  all  re¬ 
covery. 

V  4 

I 

The  foil  being  improper  often  caufe3 
them  to  blight,  and  to  grow  in  fuch  a 
rude  manner  that  the  beft  inftruments  in 
pruning  cannot  keep  them  in  order  ;  when 
that  is  the  cafe,  the  foil  and  depth  of  the 
trees  roots  fhould  be  examined.  If  the  foil 
does  not  correfpond  to  any  of  thofe  kinds 
diredled,  for  the  kind  of  fruit  growing  in  it% 
the  border  fhould  be  properly  prepared, 
and  if  the  roots  have  got  too  deep,  they 
fhould  be  raifed. 

If  the  roots  of  peaches  or  nectarines  are 
too  deep,  and  the  trees  above  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  it  is  better  to  plant  near  one  ; 
all  other  kinds  of  fruit  may  be  moved  af¬ 
ter  bearing  thirty  or  forty  years. 

•  H  aving  now  gone  through  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  borders,  planting  the  trees, 
and  given  fome  diredtions  to  prevent  their 

blighting. 
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blighting,  I  now  proceed  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  pruning  of  them. 

l  I 

The  Management  and  'priming  of  Aprisot 

Trees. 

% 

The  fpring  after  planting  apricot-trees, 
as  foon  as  the  buds  begin  to  pufh,  head 
them  down,  if  the  trees  are  healthy  and 
ftrong,  to  fix  eyes,  if  weak,  four  will  be 
enough. 

Rub  off  the  fore-right  fhoots  that  are 
produced  on  the  flock,  and  nail  the  fide 
branches  as  foon  as  they  will  reach  the 
wall. 

If  the  tree  was  left  with  fix  eyes,  there 
will  be  at  leaft  two  Ihoots  of  a  fide ;  if  to 
four  eyes,  two  branches  of  a  fide,  which 
fhould  be  nailed  horizontally  at  five  or  fix 
inches  diftance.  The  latter  end  of  O£to- 
ber  they  fhould  be  pruned,  if  they  have 
made  vigorous  fhoots,  to  eight,  nine,  and 
ten  inches;  if  weak,  three,  four,  and  five, 
will  do:  they  fhould  be  nailed  diredlly. 
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In  the  fpring,  when  the  buds  begin  to 
pufh,  all  the  fore-right  eyes  fhould  be  rubbed 
of F,  and  the  young  fhoots  laid  regularly  in 
from  the  laft  year’s  wood,  at  five,  fix,  and 
{even  inches  diftance,  which  fhould  be 
nailed  as  they  advance  in  length  all  the 
fummer.  It  is  the  common  method  to 
{pur  apricots ;  but  it  is  better  to  keep  them 
full  of  young  wood  ;  the  fruit  is  much 
larger,  and  the  bloffom  is  not  fo  liable  tq 
be  killed  by  the  froft  in  fpring,  as  that  on 
the  fpurs  which  is  fo  far  off  the  wall. 

The  next  O&ober  the  young  fhoot$ 
muft  be  fhortened  according  to  their 
ftrength,  to  four,  fix,  eight,  and  ten 
inches  :  perhaps  there  may  be  fome  very 
vigorous  fhoots,  which  muft  be  cut  to 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  long,  if  there 
is  room  to  lay  it  in  and  the  young  fhoots 
that  come  from  it,  if  not  cut  it  clean  off. 

In  fpring  the  fore-right  buds  muft  be 
rubbed  off ;  as  the  tree  is  now  large,  this 
work  muft  be  performed  at  different  times, 

and 
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and  the  wood  for  next  year  laid  in  from 
time  to  time  until  the  tree  is  well  furnifhed 
all  over.  The  young  wood  fhould  be  laid 
in  from  the  buds  that  ftand  fair,  on  the 
fides  of  the  laft  year’s  fhoots ;  and  none 
fuffered  to  grow  but  thofe  that  are  laid  in 
for  wood.  It  mu  ft  be  obferved,  that  no 
ftone  fruit  is  fond  of  being  cut  at  this  fea- 
fon  :  much  work  may  be  performed  in  a 
little  time  by  rubbing  off  all  luperfluous 
buds.  If  this  method  is  followed  the 
tree  wall  be  handfome  and  produce  good 
fruit,  and  will  not  be  fubjeft  to  gum, 
which  occalions  the  lofs  of  many  a  tree. 

When  a  ftrong  luxurious  branch  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  part  of  the  tree,  it  is  beft  to 
cut  it  clofe  off ;  for  if  it  is  fhortened  to  pro¬ 
duce  wood,  which  is  often  recommended, 
it  never  anfwers,  for  the  fhoots  that  come 
from  it  are  never  good,  and  are  very  fub- 
je£t  to  gum. 


Of 
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OF  PRUNING 

Of  the  Management  and  Pruning  of  Peaches 

and  Nectarines. 

In  the  management  of  peaches  and 
neftarines  there  will  be  neceflarily  repeti¬ 
tions  of  fome  things  that  have  been  faid  on 
the  management  of  apricots  and  other 
trees  ;  but  it  will  (I  imagine)  be  more 
agreeable  as  well  as  ufeful,  to  have  ample 
dire&ions  on  thefe  fubjedts  we  are  treating 
of,  therefore  I  fhall  plead  its  utility  as  a 
fufficient  apology  for  fuch  repetitions. 

All  peach-trees,  proper  for  planting, 
fhould  be  young  and  vigorous,  have  only 
one  idem,  and  never  headed  down  until 
the  fpring  ;  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  pufh, 
they  muft  beheaded  down,  if  ftrong  trees, 
to  lix  eyes,  if  weak,  to  four  eyes:  when 
headed,  open  the  ground  a  littleon  that  fide 
next  the  wall,  and  prefs  the  tree  gently  to 
it,  until  the  top  where  it  was  cut  off 
touches  the  wall. 

It 
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It  will  be  of  great  "advantage  to  have 
an  equal  quantity  of  frefh  cow-dung,  and 
ftiff  mould  mixed,  as  thick  as  common 
pafte,  and  put  on  a  thin  layer  all  over 
the  cut  part  direftly  ;  this  will  prevent 
the  froft,  fun,  or  wet,  from  penetrating 
the  wound,  and  keep  it  from  gumming,  to 
which  they  are  fubjeft.  As  foon  as  the 
young  fhoots  will  reach  the  wall,  they 
fhould  be  nailed  horizonally  ;  all  the  fore¬ 
right  buds  muft  be  nibbed  off,  and  if  the 
feafon  is  very  dry,  they  fhould  have  a 
little  water ;  if  the  trees  were  headed 
down  to  fix  eyes,  they  will  produce  at 
leaft  two  good  fhoots  of  a  fide  :  the  lower- 
moft  of  each  muft  be  cut  to  fix  or  eight 
eyes,  and  the  upper  ones  to  four  or  five 
the  next  pruning  time.  The  trees  that 
were  headed  to  four  eyes  may  have  good 
branches  on  each  fide,  which  may  be  cut 
to  fix  eyes. 

In  the  fpring  all  the  fore-right  fhoots 
muft  be  rubbed  off  as  they  appear ;  from 
the  fhoots  thatwere  cut  eight  eyes,  threeor 

6  four 
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four  good  fhoots  may  be  laid  in  from  each; 
and  thofe  cut  to  fix  eyes,  two  or  three 
proper  branches  may  be  laid  in  for  wood  ; 
all  others  muft  be  rubbed  off,  that  thofe 
laid  in  may  have  room'  to  grow  and  the 
fruit  to  ripen :  they  fhould  be  nailed  as 
they  advance  in  length,  for  it  is  very  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  young  wood  of  peach-trees, 
to  be  blown  and  twifted  by  the  wind,  ef- 
pecially  where  they  are  ftrong,  as  thofe 
that  are  managed  thus  will  certainly  be. 

In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  pruned, 
and  fliortened  according  to  their  ftrength  ; 
if  they  have  thriven  as  they  fhould,  they 
will  be  all  vigorous  and  in  great  heart ; 
but  none  of  the  branches  fhould  be  cut 
fhorter  than  fix  eyes,  and  the  ftrongeft  to 
nine  and  ten;  they  fhould  be  nailed  as 
foon  as  poflible  after  they  are  cut.  The 
next  fpring  they  will  bear  plenty  of  blof- 
foms,  and  as  they  are  now  come  to  a 
pretty  good  fize,  they  mull  be  carefully 
looked  over,  and  all  the  branches  that  are 
pot  to  be  laid  in  for  wood,  rubbed  off 

while 
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while  young,  that  there  may  be  no  bufi- 
nefs  for  the  knife  at  the  pruning  feafon, 
but  to  fhorten  the  branches.  This  is  the 
Ueft  method  to  keep  peach  and  neftarine 

trees  in  good  order. 

\  —  * 

% 

Peaches  and  neftarines  are  in  general 
long  in  lofing  their  leaves  ;  autumn  is  the 
proper  time  to  prune  them ;  the  trees 
now  being  large,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  a 
full  view  of  them  before  they  are  cut, 
which  cannot  be  done  when  full  of  leaves. 
It  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  buds  to  pull  off 
the  leaves  when  green  ;  for  fometimes  the 
bark  is  torn,  which  often  caufes  the  young 
fhoots  to  gum,  and  fpoils  the  wood  in 
many  parts  of  the  tree. 

A  person  with  a  fliarp  knife  will  cut 
fhemoff  very  foon,  fo  that  the  whole  tree 
may  be  feen  :  they  fhould  be  cut  an  inch 
from  the  bud,  which  wTill  foon  decay,  and 
drop  off  without  injuring  any  part  of  the 
tree.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  prune 
peaches  and  ne&arines  early,  the  young 

D  wro©d 
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wood  then  being  of  a  foft  nature,  It  has* 
a  large  pithy  heart,  and  is  liable  to  be' 
greatly  injured  by  rain  and  froft,  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  loon  after  cutting.  When  peach-trees 
are  cut  early,  the  days  being  long,  and  the 
fun  of  great  force,  the  wounds  are  foon 
healed,  and  they  are  as  fafe  from  froft  as 
if  they  had  not  been  cut. 

i 

All  trees  pufh  faft  at  the  extremities,., 
and  none  more  fo  than  peaches  and  necta¬ 
rines  ;  it  is  the  nature  of  them  to  grow  in 
winter,  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of 
the  cold  frofty  weather,  in  defiance  of' 
which  they  make  an  early  pufh.  If  they 
are  not  pruned  in  the  autumn,  they  can¬ 
not  be  done  with  fafety  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  and  then  the  frofts  are 
often  fevtrer  than  they  are  any  time  in 
October.  The  extremities  of  the  branches 
which  are  cutofFin  pruning,  in  hard  win-1 
ters,  by  the  end  of  February  are  fwelled 
round  ;  this  is  wafting  the  fubftance  of  the 
tree  to  no  purpofe  ;  neither  do  the  buds 
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blow  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  that  are  cut  in 
autumn. 

There  are  many  objections  made  by 
fome  gardeners  to  the  pruning  of  fruit- 
trees  in  autumn,  but  they  are  in  my  opi¬ 
nion  in  general  frivolous,  and  not  worth 
confuting.  Let  the  directions  given  be  care¬ 
fully  attended  to  and  they  will  allvanifh. 
As  foon  as  convenient,  after  the  trees  are 
pruned,  let  them  be  nailed  *  all  their  ex¬ 
tremities  bending  a  little  to  the  right 
and  left,  from  the  middle  of  the  tree,  ne¬ 
ver  -allowing  two  fhreads  to  bear  the  fame 
way,  nor  permit  the  branch  to  reft  a^ 
gainft  a  nail,  for  it  cankers  it. 

There  is  many  a  good  tree  injured 
by  being  pinched  in  the  fhread  ;  the  beft 
method  is  to  un-nail  the  whole  tree,  and 
then  difpofe  of  the  large  wood  regularly  all 
over  the  wall,  the  young  wood  will  fall  in 
properly  of  courfe. 


In  the  fpring,  when  the  trees  begin  to 

Da  pufhj 
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pufh,  they  muff  be  looked  over,  and  all 
fore-right  and  lide-buds  rubbed  off,  leav- 
ing  none  but  thofe  that  aye  to  remain  for 
next  year’s  wood  :  this  can  be  done  now 
with  more  certainty  than  when  the  leaves 
are  farther  advanced  ;  but  as  many  buds 

v 

will  pufh  afterwards,  this  work  muff  be 
repeated  as  often  as  there  is  occafion,  that 
is,  as  long  as  any  fuperfluous  wood  grows. 
If  thefe  directions  are  followed,  they  will 
be  thriving  trees,  the  fruit  good  flavoured, 
and  but  little  ufe  for  the  knife  at  the 
pruning  feafon. 

The  thinning  of  peaches  and  neCtarines 
is  very  material ;  on  the  judicious  perfor¬ 
mance  of  this  depends  the  flavour  and 
fize  of  the  fruit.  It  is  not  the  largeft  fort  of 

peaches  that  are  the  heft,  but  a  large  peach 

/ 

of  a  good  kind  is  much  higher  flavoured 
than  a  middling  fized  one  of  the  fame  fort. 
If  there  are  a  great  many  fet  in  clufters,  it 
■is  belt  to  thin  them  at  three  different 
times ;  the  firft  fhould  be  when  they  are 
as  large  as  a  final!  pea>  three  then  may  be 
3  left 
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left  in  each  duller ;  in  twelve  davs  time 
another  may  be  taken  of,  and  in  a  week  af- 
♦  ter  that  another,  always  leaving  the  largeft. 
The  diftance  muft  be  according  to  the  fize 
of  the  fruit  ;  on  the  nutmeg  kind  two 
and  three  inches ;  on  the  early  forts,  three 
or  four  inches  ;  on  the  largeft  forts  five, 
fix,  and  feven  inches  ;  nectarines  do  not 
require  to  Hand  fo  thin  as  peaches  ; 
three,  four,  or  five  inches  will  be  fufficient. 

Peaches  and  nectarines  are  generally 
thinned  with  the  hand,  but 'that  is  not  a 
good  method  ;  for  where  they  are  fet  very 
thick,  it  is  impofiible  to  pull  them  off 
without  damaging  the  Items  of  thofe  left 
on  the  tree  :  the  heft  way  is  to  cut  them 
off  with  a  (harp  knife,  leaving  a  thin  piece 
of  fkin  on  the  tree,  which  will  foon  drop  : 
if  they  are  thus  managed,  neither  the  tree 
nor  fruit  is  hurt,  both  of  which  of¬ 
ten  happen  in  the  common  method  of 
thinning  them.  All  large  vegetables 
ought  to  be  banifhed  from  the  peach 
borders;  then  two  inches  of  the  prepared 


com- 
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pompofition  every  third  year  will  be 
enough  to  keep  the  trees  in  good  order. 

The  firft  time  the  border  is  recruited* 
the  compoft  ufed  fhould  be  the  fame  as  in 
preparing  the  border  before  planting  ;  but 
in  a  few  years  it  may  be  neceffary  to  make 
fome  change,  it  being  proper  to  keep  the 
border  to  a  ftiffifti  loam. 

The  Management  and  Pruning  cf  Pears . 

In  fpring  when  the  buds  begin  to  fhoot, 
the  tree  muft  be  headed  down  according  to 
its  ftrength  ;  that  is,  four  or  fix  eyes.  As 
foon  as  the  branches  will  reach  the  wall 
they  fhould  be  nailed.  If  there  are  five 
fhoots,  which  fometimes  happens  (there 
will  foon  be  a  handfome  tree)  two  of  each 
fide  muft  be  trained  horizontal,  that  in 

*  i 

the  middle  upright,  that  it  may  be  ftrong 
again  ft  the  pruning  feafon.  The  tree 
headed  down  to  four  eyes,  if  it  produces 

three  good  Ihoots,  will  alfo  foon  make  a 

>  . 

good  tree  :  a  fhoot  on  each  fide  muft  be 

trained 
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trained  horizontal  alfo,  and  the  middle  one 
upright. 

If  the  new  headed  tree  produces  only 
two  (hoots,  they  muft  be  nailed  a  little  (lop¬ 
ing  to  the  right  and  left.  If  the  tree  with 
two  (hoots  is  ftrong,  at  the  pruning  feafon 
cut  them  to  fix  or  eight  eyes,  three  or  four 
good  (hoots  may  be  expefted  from  each  of 
them  the  following  feafon  ;  but  if  they  are 
weak,  cut  them  to  four  eyes  :  there  (hould 
be  no  more  than  two  (hoots  from  each 
allowed  to  grow.  The  only  way  to 
ftrengthen  a  weak  tree  is  to  lay  in  little 
wood,  the  branches  then  will  make  ftrong 
(hoots.  The  reafon  that  fo  few  proper 
branches  can  be  laid  in  from  (hoots  cut  to 
fix,  (even,  and  eight  eyes  is,  that  fome  of 
the  buds  are  fore-right,  and  fome  clofe  to 
the  wall ;  neither  of  which  can  be  trained 
with  any  propriety. 

"  j  j 

This  fummer  many  fpurs  will  form  on 
the  branches  trained  horizontal,  and  on 
the  body  of  the  tree,  which  (hould  not  be  • 

D  4  allowed 
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allowed  to  grow  nearer  on  trees  that  bear 

i D 

lir, all  fruit  than  four  inches,  and  on  trees 
that  bear  large  fruit  fix  or  feven  inches. 
There  will  alfo  much  young  wood  fprout 
all  over  the  old  wood  of  the  tree,  which 
lhould  be  rubbed  off  when  young,  where 
fpurs  are  not  wanted  ;  where  they  are, 
they  fhould  be  allowed  to  grow  until 
the  wood  is  hardened,  then  broke  off  fix 
inches  from  the  branch  it  grows  on,  and 
in  the  pruning  feafon  cut  to  one  eye. 

The  next  pruning  feafon  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  muft  be  followed  in  every  refpe<ft  as 
in  the  former,  until  the  wall  is  covered. 

The  horizontal  branches  in  fmall  pears 
lhould  be  fix  inches  diflant  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  in  large  fruit  eight  or  nine. 
When  the  tree  is  formed  and  the  fpurs  at 
proper  diftances,  there  will  a  great  many 
young  (hoots  fprout  out  of  each  bunch  of 
the  fpurs,  and  if  allowed  to  grow  large, 
will  fpoilthem  :  they  lhould  be  all  pulled 
oft  when  young  but  one  fhoot,  which  muft 

remain  ; 

\ 

i 
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remain  ;  for  if  they  are  all  taken  off,  it 
will  caufe  feveral  of  thofe  that  are  forming 
into  buds  to  fhoot  into  wood  ;  this  fhoot 
may  be  fhortened  when  the  wood  is  hard¬ 
ened  (for  after  that  time  no  more  wood 
will  fhoot)  and  taken  off  dole  in  the  prun¬ 
ing  feafon. 

If  care  is  not  taken  the  fpurs  of  pears 
will  grow  large  and  a  great  way  from  the 
wall  ;  they  fhould  be  thinned  to  two 
inches  diftance,  and  every  year  fome  of 
the  longeft  cut  clean  off.  It  would  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  fruit  to  thin 
them  y  they  would  alfo  be  better  flavour¬ 
ed  ;  but  this  muff  be  performed  after  a 
very  different  manner  from  the  method 
ufed  in  thinning  ftone  fruit. 

Pears  drop  very  much  after  they  are  as 
large  as  peafe,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
thofe  that  will  from  thofe  that  will  not, 
until  they  begin  to  fhine,  which  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  fign  they  will  grow  :  they  may  be 
thinned  by  cutting  the  ftalk  with  a  (harp 

knife. 
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knife.  The  borders  muft  be  recruited  the 
third  year  after  planting ;  for  borders 
where  pear-trees  grow  are  in  general  made 
too  free  with  in  growing  vegetables,  there¬ 
fore  they  muft  be  repaired  in  proportion 
as  the  earth  is  exhaufted.  The  fir  ft  com- 
pofition  that  was  laid  on  them  fhould  be 
the  fame  as  that  made  to  prepare  them  for 
planting  ;  but  as  a  few  years  working  and 
growing  garden  fluff  may  greatly  alter 
their  nature,  they  fhould  be  nourifhed 
with  fuch  a  compofition  as  will  keep  them 
as  near  as  poffible  to  a  good  loam,  and  not 
too  ftifft 

f  , 

'T’he  Management  and  Pruning  of  Plums . 

The  tree  fhould  be  of  one  year’s  growth 
from  the  graft,  for  if  older  they  do  not 
produce  good  wood  when  headed  down, 
but  luxuriant  fhoots  and  long  rambling 

branches. 

4  : 

The  fipring  after  planting,  they  muft 
be  headed  down  to  fix  eyes,  as  moft  kind 

of 
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, of  plums  are  very  free  growers,  and  if 
headed  too  clofe,  they  lhoot  ftrong  and  are 
apt  to  gum.  From  trees  headed  down  to 
fix  eyes,  four  or  five  proper  branches  may 
be  expected  ;  if  five,  the  odd  one  muft  be 
nailed  upright,  and  two  on  each  fide 
trained  horizontal  :  if  there  are  only  four,, 

one  on  each  fide  muft  be  trained  horizontal 

*  -  ; 

alfo,  and  the  other  two  inclining  to  the 
right  ^nd  left,  keeping  the  middle  of  the 
tree  open  ;  all  fore-right  fhoots  muft  be 
rubbed  off  as  they  grow,  during  the 
fiummer.  Next  autumn  the  fhoot  that 
was  nailed  upright  muft  be  ftiortened  to 
fix  eyes ;  if  very  ftrong,  which  it  often  is, 
it  may  be  cut  to  ten  eyes  ;  if  the  fhoots 
were  carefully  rubbed  off  in  fpring  and 
fummer,  there  would  be  little  ufe  for  the 
knife. 

The  tree  that  had  a  branch  on  each  fide 
Shortened  to  fix  eyes,  Ihould  have  four  pro¬ 
per  branches  of  a  fide,  three  on  each  muft 
be  trained  horizontal,  the  other  two  fhort- 
er.ed  to  fix  or  eight  eyes  and  nailed  as  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  diredted  :  the  next  fummer  it  will 

'  l 

bloffom  and  bear  fruit :  there  fhould  be  as 
many  proper  branches  laid  in  on  each 
fide  as  can  be  done  at  a  regular  diftance  ; 
all  fore-right  and  irregular  fhoots  rubbed 
off  as  they  appear,  and  none  allowed  to 
grow  but  thofe  defigned  for  wood.  Next 
autumn  the  middle  branches  mull  be 
fhortened  to  produce  more  horizontal 
ones  :  this  fhould  be  repeated  every  au¬ 
tumn  and  in  the  fpring,  as  many  branches 
laid  in  as  can  be  properly  got,  until  the 
fpace  allotted  for  the  tree  is  full ;  but 
none  of  the  branches  trained  horizontal 
fhould  be  flopped  until  they  have  run  as 
far  as  intended. 

T he  diflance  of  the  horizontal  branches 
in  fmall  plums  fhould  be  from  three  to 
four  inches,  and  the  fpurs  on  the  branches 
from  two  to  three  inches.  On  the  larger 
forts  the  diflance  of  the  horizontal 
branches  fhould  be  from  four  to  fix 
inches,  and  the  fpurs  from  three  to  fix. 
The  fpurs  mufl  not  be  allowed  to  grow 

intq 
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into  large  clufters ;  they  muft  be  thinned 

it  j  » 

a  little  every  year,  and  thofe  the  furtheft 
from  the  wall  cut  clean  off. 

Sometimes  great  bunches  grow  where 

* 

the  fpurs  fprout,  but  that  is  feldom  when 
the  tree  is  well  managed  ;  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  they  fhould  be  cut  clean  off  with  a 
chiflel,  and  fome  of  the  mixture  of  dung 
and  earth  fpread  over  the  wound  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  gumming ;  there  will  much 
young  wood  fprout  from  the  place  next 
fpring,  one  fhoot  of  which  fhould  be  faved 
to  procure  a  new  fpun  It  plum-trees 
are  managed  as  here  directed,  they  will 
laft  long  in  good  order  and  bear  a  great 
quantity  of  good  fruit. 

Tdhe  Management  and  Pruning  oj  Cherries . 

Cherry-trees  for  walls  fhould  Ue 
one  year  old  from  budding  when  planted  ; 
they  produce  much  better,  and  make  a 
handfomer  tree  than  thofe  that  are  older. 

They  fhould  be  planted  in  the  au- 

t  tumii  : 
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tumn  :  as  foon  as  the  buds  begin  to  pufh  iii 
the  fpring  they  muft  be  headed  down  to 
four  eyes-;  when  the  young  fhoots  reach 
the  wall  there  fhould  as  many  be  laid  in 
as  can  be  properly  trained  ;  that  is,  thofe 
that  come  from  the  fides  of  the  tree  ;  for 
all  fore-right  buds  and  alfo  thofe  between 
the  wall  and  tree  muft  be  rubbed  off. 

i  <  * 

No  tree  difagrees  fo  much  with  the 

i  •  * 

knife  as  the  cherry  ;  if  it  is  rightly  mana¬ 
ged  in  the  hummer,  there  will  be  little 
ufe  for  that  inftrument  at  the  pruning  fea- 
fon  :  if  there  are  four  proper  fhoots  after 
heading,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  as  the 
buds  of  cherries  are  more  oppofite  to  one 
another  than  in  moft  trees  ;  one  of  each 
fide  muft  be  trained  horizontal,  the  other 
two  more  upright,  but  ftill  inclining  to 
the  right  and  left. 

If  it  fhould  happen  (as  it  fometimes 
does)  that  two  branches  can  be  laid  in  on 
the  one  fide,  and  only  one  on  the  other, 
cut  one  out,  that  there  may  be  an  equal 

num- 
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number  on  both  fides ;  for  if  the  tree  is 
ftarted  with  more  branches  on  one  fide,  it 
will  be  impofiible  ever  to  mate  a  handfome 
tree  :  if  the  odd  branch  can  be  nailed  up¬ 
right  in  the  middle  to  fhorten  it  for  more 
wood,  it  will  anfwer  well ;  if  the  num¬ 
ber  of  branches  are  even,  the  two  middle 
ones  mud  always  be  trained  a  little 
more  upright,  that  they  may  be  ftrong  a- 
gainft  pruning  time  to  fhorten  and  produce 
more  wood.  The  trees  that  have  upright 
fhoots  in  the  middle  mu  ft  alfo  be  ftiorten- 
ed  ;  whatever  number  of  branches  are 
produced  from  thofe  that  are  Shortened  in 
the  middle  of  the  tree,  an  equal  number 
muft  be  laid  in  horizontal  on  each  fide  ; 
if  there  is  an  odd  branch  that  can  be  nailed 
upright  it  will  do,  if  not,  let  it  be  cut  out  ; 
if  the  number  of  branches  are  even,  the 
two  next  the  middle  muft  be  trained  more 
upright  to  fhorten  at  the  pruning  feaforr 
for  more  wood.  This  muft  be  done  every 
year  until  there  are  as  many  horizontal 
branches  as  will  fill  the  wall. 


Cherry* 
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Cherry-trees  in  general  produce 
plenty  of  fpurs,  but  there  are  fometimes 
fpaces  where  there  is  only  young  wood 

which  grows  fingle  on  the  horizontal 

• 

branches;  this  muft  be  encouraged  to  grow 
until  the  wood  is  hardened ;  they  then 
fhould  be  fhortened  to  fix  inches,  and  in 
the  pruning  feafon  cut  to  two  eyes  to  pro¬ 
duce  fpurs. 

/ 

There  are  often  on  cherry-trees  fmall 
fhoots  that  are  full  of  bloflom  buds  ;  thefe 
muft  be  fhortened  to  an  inch  and  cut  to  a 
leaf  bud. 

There  is  no  tree  fo  fubjeft  to  vermin 
as  the  cherry  ;  the  fpurs  generally  grow 
in  thick  clufters  ;  grubs  often  lodge  there 
and  deftroy  the  bloflom  before  it  comes 
out,  and  frequently  after  it  blows  :  to 
prevent  this,  the  fpurs  fhould  not  be  clofer 
on  the  horizontal  branches  than  three 
inches ;  as  they  grow  in  clufters  they 
fhould  never  be  nearer  than  half  an  inch  to 
one  another ;  that  admits  a  free  air  all 

round 
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found  the  bloflom,  and  there  is  no  harbour 
for  vermitn  The  fpurs  fhould  be  kept  as 
clofe  as  poflible  to  the  wall,  and  when  they 
are  thinned,  thofe  the  fartheft  from  the 
Wall  fhould  be  cut  off 

► 

This  management  will  anfwer  for  all 
kinds  of  cherries  but  the  mofella,  which 
requires  a  very  different  treatment  :  the 
morella  fhould  be  planted  and  headed  down 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  others  $  what 
branches  it  produces  fhould  be  trained  re¬ 
gularly  on  each  fide  at  as  great  a  diftance 
as  they  will  admit  of,  that  others  may  be 
trained  in  between  them  the  following 
fummen  There  are  no  branches  to  be 
fhortened,  but  as  many  laid  in,  as  pro¬ 
perly  can  be  to  the  wall,  at  three  and  four 
inches  diftance  ;  which  muff  be  trained  as 
horizontal  as  poflible. 

In  the  fpring,  when  they  pufh,  the  bud 
next  the  bole  of  the  tree  fhould  be  laid  in 
for  wood  ;  and  at  fix  inches  diftance,  and 
continue  the  fame  over  all  the  tree  ;  they 

E  muft 
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mu  ft  be  nailed  as  they  advance  in  length* 
The  next  autumn  the  whole  tree  ftiould  be 
un-nailed,  and  all  the  branches  fpread 
equally  :  if  there  is  not  room  to  lay  young 
wood  in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  there  may 
feme  of  the  oldeft,  that  have  bare  wood,  be 

cut  out,  which  is  all  the  cutting  they 

^  ■»  > 

ftiould  have.  They  never  ftiould  be 
fpurred,  as  they  bear  the  fruit  on  the 
laft  year’s  wood,  which  being  very  fmall, 
ftiould  be  laid  in  at  three  inches  diftance. 
They  ftiould  be  carefully  looked  over  in 
Ip  ring  and  fummer,  and  all  fore-right  buds, 
as  alfo  thofe  that  are  not  deflgned  for 
wood,  rubbed  off;  for  as  the  branches  are 
laid  in  fo  clofe,  if  they  are  fuffered  to 
grow  rude  it  fpoils  the  fruit  and  wood  for 
next  year.  If  they  are  managed  thus,  they 
will  continue  long  in  good  order,  and  bear 
great  quantities  of  fruit. 

The  morella  is  always  planted  on  a 
north  afpedf,  being  thought  fit  for  nothing 
but  baking  ;  but  when  planted  oil  a  fouth 
•wall,  and  they  hang  on  the  tree  till  they 


are 
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are  black,  it  is  a  fine  flavoured  fruit  and 

»  » 

has  an  agreeable  fharpnefs. 

'  ‘  *  >  :  f 

The  management  and  pruning  of 
pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  heading  them 
down,  training  the  branches  the  firft  year, 
and  fhortening  them  at  pruning  time,  are 
fo  much  the  fame,  that  it  may  feem  fuper- 
fluous  to  fay  any  thing  more  than  what  is 
directed  for  pears.  This  might  anfwerin 
general,  but  there  are  fome  particulars 
belonging  to  each  fort  which  fhould  not  be 
omitted. 

• 

The  proper  diftance  of  all  kinds  of 
cherries  is  from  eighteen  feet  to  twenty  ; 
they  bear  much  better  fo  than  when 
they  are  more  crouded. 


The  Raifing ,  Management ,  and  Pruning  of 

Figs . 

The  heft  method  is  to  raife  them  from 
layers,  which  fhould  be  laid  in  the  ip  ring ; 
they  will  be  fit  to  plant  the  fpring  fol- 

E  a  lowing. 
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lowing.  If  a  garden  pot  full  of  light 
rich  mould  was  funk  in  a  convenient  place 
in  the  border  where  a  young  branch  coulcf 
be  laid,  it  would  foon  take  root,  and 
might  be  cut  off  from  the  mother  plant 
and  removed  into*  flhelter  the  beginning 
©f  winter^  The  laying  the  young  branch 
will  no  ways  impede  its  growth.*  As  foon? 
as  it  has  Ihot  an  inch  pinch  out  the  heart,, 
it  will  produce  feveral  fhoots,  and  will  be 
a  fine  tree  to  plant  next  feafon.  The  belt 
feafon  to  plant  figs  is  the  middle  of 
March,  the  roots  then  are  loft  and  fpangy,, 
and  often  mifcarry  if  planted  in  autumn,, 
efpecially  if  the  winter  is  fevere,  although 
they  fhould  be  covered. 

I  f  the  layer  was  in  a  pot,  the  roots' 
lhould  be  pared  off,  and  the  ball  put  into 
the  ground.  The  layers  that  are  upon  the 
mother  plant  fhould  be  planted  as  foon  as 
poffible  after  taken  off,  if  in  the  fame- 
garden,  with  all  their  roots,  which  muft 
be  well  fp read,  for  they  will  be  numerous. 
It  they  are  to  be  fome  time  out  of  the 
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ground  they  fhould  be  packed  in  mofs, 
and  before  they  are  planted  all  the  (mall 
roots  cut  clofe  .off,  and  the  large  ones 
Shortened. 

All  the  branches  of  figs  fhould  be 
nailed  horizontal,  or  they  will  grow  too 
vigorous  and  bear  little  fruit.  The  proper 
time  to  prune  them  is  in  October.  If  the 
froft  has  not  deftroyed  the  leaves,  they 
muff  be  cut  off ;  the  little  they  bleed  at 
this  feafon  will  not  be  of  prejudice  to 
them. 

*  •  * 

*  V  r’f  (  ,-f  f  •  '  jr-  , 

•  .  4  A.  v  . 

I  ■*- 

The  only  pruning  they  require  is  to 
cut  out  fome  of  the  ftrong  old  wood,  to 
make  room  for  young  (hoots  to  be  regu¬ 
larly  trained  over  all  the  tree,  for  on 
them  only  fruit  is  produced.  As  foon  as 
pruned  the  late  figs  muff  be  pulled  off, 
and  all  the  branches  nailed  clofe  to  the 
wall,  and  covered  before  the  froft  grows 
fevere. 


Jif  fummer,  all  the  foresight  branches 

E  3  and 
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and  fmall  wood  that  Is  not  wanted  fhould 
be  pulled  oft  when  young,  for  if  they  are 
permitted  to  grow  ftrong  they  bleed 
much,  which  is  a  great  detriment  to  the 
tree  and  fruit. 

The  Management  and  Pruning  of  Apples . 

v  If  *  i  <  :  'y  ,  '  > 

It  is  uncommon  to  plant  apples  againft 
walls,  unlefs  on  north  afpeds,  where 
lometimes  a  nonpareil  is  placed  to  fill  up 
a  vacant  fpot. 

*  <  ■  • 

Nonpareils  and  golden  pippins 
planted  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  afpeds 
are  fuperior  in  flavour  to  many  peaches, 
and  preferable  to  moft  plums  ;  no  good 
garden  fhould  be  without  a  few  trees  in 
a  proper  afped. 

Apple-trees  planted  againft  walls 
fhould  be  young  and  vigorous,  and  have 
only  one  item  free  from  canker,  to  which 
diftemper  they  are  fubjed. 


They 
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They  fhould  be  grafted  on  free  flocks, 

that  is,  flocks  raifed  from  the  feeds  of 

•  .  •  »  ,-  v  . 

large  four  apples,  or  crabs ;  but  I  think 

crabs  make  the  fineft  trees. 

* .  ■  ± 


The  proper  time  for  planting  is  in 
autumn,  unlefs  the  ground  is  fubjedl  to 
wet  in  winter;  in  that  cafe  the  fpring  is 
preferable.  They  mu  ft  be  headed  down 
in  fpring,  and  treated  in  every  relpe£t 
exactly  the  fame  as  pear-trees :  although 
their  fruit  and  foliage  is  very  different, 
they  are  much  of  the  fame  nature  ;  the 
only  thing  in  which  they  differ  from 
pears  is,  that  they  are  apt  to  have  their 
fpurs  grow  too  clofe,  which  caufes  green 
worms  to  lodge  amongft  them  and  eat  the 
bottoms  of  the  bloffoms  ;  this  is  often  er- 

[  ^  ■  \  v K  *  -  >  •  *  r  *  *  *  •  y. 

roneoufly  called  a  blight. 

Dwarf  apples,  round  the  quarters  in 
a  kitchen  garden,  fhould  be  planted  at  fix, 
feven,  or  eight  feet  diftance,  if  on  French 
paradife  flocks  ;  but  if  on  Dutch  pa- 
^adife  flocks  they  may  be  planted  at  eight, 

E  4  nine* 
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nine,  and  ten  feet  diftance ;  but  thefe 
fhould  neyer  be  planted  facing  fouth  walls* 
even  if  the  borders  are  twelve  feet  wide, 
and  the  walks  of  equal  breadth.  If 
apples  on  Dutch  paradife  ftocks  are 
planted  on  the  borders  of  the  quarters 
behind  the  north  afpedt,  and  allowed  to 
grow  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  and 
the  garden  is  of  an  eafy  defcent,  it  will  form 
an  agreeable  view  in  fummer  from  the 
walks  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  garden. 

When  Dutch  paradife  apples  are  planted 
to  grow  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high, 
they  muft  (land  at  ten  feet  diftance,  and 
be  trained  to  fill  up  the  whole  {pace ;  but 
in  fo  loofe  and  eafy  a  manner  that  they 
may  appear  natural,  and  have  no  refem- 

•  '■  r  *• 

blance  of  a  ftedg'e.  When  thev  are  al- 
lowed  to  grow  fo  high,  there  is  fome 
difficulty  in  keeping  them  from  being 
naked  at  bottom ;  they  muft  nof  be  trained 
thick  at  firft,  and  have  fome  branches 
ihortened  every  other  year,  to  keep  young 
wood  in  the  middle  and  bottom  of  the 

•  •  i  ,  .  t  e-  '  *  *  * »;  !.•  .  ;  "*  ; 
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tree  ;  the  fpurs  mull:  not  ftand  too  clofe, 
nor  allowed  to  grow  in  too  great  clufters. 

If  the  apples  were  planted  in  autumn, 
and  were  fine  young  plants  with  three  or 
four  good  fhoots,  they  muft  be  headed 
down  in  fpring,  the  two  lowermoft  to  fix 

1 

or  feven  inches,  the  others  to  about  ten 
or  more,  according  to  their  ftrength. 

They  muft  be  looked  over  in  fummer, 
and  no  tufts  of  young  fhoots  permitted  to 
grow  but  fingle  fhoots,  and  they  at  a 
proper  diftance,  a  foot  and  eighteen 
inches. 

f  *  r* 

If  they  have  thriven  well,  there  will 
be  four  or  five  good  fhoots  at  a  proper 
diftance  on  each  of  thofe  that  were 
headed  down  ;  and  muft  be  fhortened 
at  the  pruning  feafon  to  produce  more 
wood,  that  the  tree  may  be  properly  fui> 
nifhed  as  it  advances  in  fize. 

There  is  no  certain  rule  for  fhortening 

the 
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the  branches  (as  in  wall-trees)  two  or 
three  of  thofe  next  the  root  muff  be  cut 
the  fhorteft,  to  fill  the  bottom  of  the  tree. 
The  top  will  always  be  full  enough,  and 
fhould  be  thinned  in  the  pruning  feafon, 
that  the  bottom  part  of  the  tree  may  have 
free  air  to  perfect  its  wood  and  ripen  its 
fruit.  Thofe  on  Dutch  paradife  ftocks 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
only  they  fhould  be  kept  thinner,  as  they 
grow  much  taller. 

i  5  *■  j  j  '•  •  •  i  P  t  *  i  ,*  ;  v  P  t-  J  *  Wi  *  * 

Espaliers  are  in  general  laid  afide  ; 
they  require  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and 
are  fo  {tiff  and  formal  that  there  are  few 
good  kitchen  gardens  now  have  any. 

-  <■  %  r-  r  \  •  •  '  x  ?  f 

i  \ ,  :  v  v  • 

They  hide  the  quarters  in  fummer, 
although  they  render  the  kitchen  garden 
more  agreeable  to  walk  in  ;  •  but  this  is 
not  to  our  prefent  purpofe.  The  kitchen 
garden  not  being  a  fit  place  for  walking, 
unlefs  to  thofe  who  are  fond  of  its  product, 
and  feeing  the  things  growing  and  brought 
to  perfection ;  if  the  garden  is  kept  clean 

6  and 
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and  neat,  the  growing  of  vegetables  is 
what  it  is  defigned  for,  and  ought  not  to 
be  hidden. 

,  *  .  „ ,  r  *  r  i 

*  i  .  -  .  #  •  -  *  .YOU  !.  i  ••  . .  ‘  ■ . . 

If  there  are  neat  frames  made,  itisagreat 
expence  at  fir  ft,  and  they  are  formal  and 
ft  iff,  in  a  few  years  they  begin  to  decay, 
and  then  muft  be  patched  and  mended  ; 

in  winter  they  are  very  uh  lightly. 

•  i  .  '  ;  _  ;  *  v*  )  ■  >  ; 

[  r  t  •  f  • 

Those  made  with  pales  are  the  beft; 
for  although  they  are  to  repair  every  year, 
after  the  fecond  or  third,  it  is  a  trifling  ex¬ 
pence,  as  all  the  work  is  done  by  the 

^  V  L  f 

common  labourers,  even  if  the  pales  are 
bought  at  the  deareft  market,  which 
feldom  happens,  as  they  are  to  be  had  in 
moft  country  places.  In  fummer,  when 
the  trees  are  in  leaf,  thofe  efpaliers  made 
with  pales  are  the  handfomeft,  becaufe 
not  fo  clumfy ;  and  in  winter  the  frames 
have  no  great  beauty. 

t  * 

The  trees  for  efpaliers,  whether  apples 
or  pears,  fhould  be  young  plants,  having 

the 
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the  fame  qualities  as  thofe  for  walls,  and 
be  treated  in  every  relpedt  the  fame,  in 
planting,  heading  down,  pruning,  and 
trainings 

V  *  r  r  * 

4  *  i  .  J  P  f  •  *  J  .  .  '  ■  i  i't, 

Although  there  are  dwarfs,  or  efpa- 
liers,  all  round  the  quarters  of  a  kitchen 
garden,  it  will  be  far  from  being  fuffir 
cient  to  ferve  a  family.  Thus  few  fmall 
families  have  large  kitchen  gardens,  the 
apples  for  winter,  fummer  pears,  and 
other  common  fruits  that  can  grow  even 
in  a  large  kitchen  garden,  will  be  inferior 
to  the  confumption  of  a  fmall  family. 
A  fmall  family  fhould  have  in  fome  con¬ 
venient  place  a  few  baking  apples,  fummer 
pears,  fome  of  the  common  baking  plums, 
a  tree  of  baking  pears,  fome  damfons, 
and  filberts  on  ftandards, 

/  j  ,  ,  «  f  r  .  _ 

The  above  are  neceffary  in  all  families  ; 
but  when  they  are  planted  in  the  kitchen 
garden  they  entirely  fpoil  the  herbage, 
Where  the  family  is  large  there  ought  to  be 
a  large  orchard,  in  which  there  fhould  be 

a  quam 
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a  quantity  of  all  the  above  fruits  ;  to 
which  fhould  be  added,  walnuts,  chef- 
nuts,  mulberries,  and  almonds.  In  the 
north  they  feldom  Succeed,  but  in  the 
fouthern  countries  they  bring  great  crops. 

' The  Cultivation  of  ‘Turnips ,  and  the  Method 
to  keep  them  from  Frofl  in  Winter . 

The  cultivation  of  turnips  is  fo  well 
known  all  over  England,  that  it  may 
feem  Superfluous  to  give  any  further  in¬ 
structions  with  regard  to  their  culture : 
yet,  notwithstanding  they  are  already 
brought  to  great  perfection,  there  are  ftill 
feme  particulars  that  are  not  generally 
known,  which  if  put  in  practice,  would 
render  that  ufeful  vegetable  of  double  the 
value  it  is  at  prefent  eftimated,  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  give  fbme  ufeful 

V 

directions  refpeCting  the  fowing  in  drill 
and  broad  caft,  and  the  proper  foils  for 
this  kind  of  hufbandry.  Dry,  light, 

gravelly 
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gravelly  foil  is  the  bell:  kind  for  turnips, 
in  which  they  lhould  be  fown  broad  call:, 
and  never  in  drills ;  for  the  ground  being 
naturally  dry,  if  thrown  up  in  ridges  it 
becomes  fo  light,  that  if  the  feafon  lhould 
prove  very  dry  there  will  be  little  profpedt 
of  a  fuccefsful  crop.  The  more  the 
ground  is  worked,  and  the  finer  it  is  made, 
the  moifter  it  will  be,  although  plowed 
when  very  dry,  and  a  great  drought 
follows. 

Dung  laid  on  light  ground  for  turnips 
lhould  be  fo  rotten,  that  it  will  lpread  like 
alhes.  The  bed:  method  to  low  fuch 
ground  is  to  harrow  it  firft,  then  plow  it, 
and  fpread  the  dung  as  you  would  lime  or 
afhes  :  this  done,  give  the  whole  a  triple 
harrow,  which  mu  ft  be  very  heavy, 
to  incorporate  the  dung  properly  with  the 
mould.  Sow  the  feed,  and  give  the 
ground  a  lingle  turn  with  a  light  harrow, 
drawn  with  fmall  thorns,  to  prevent  the 
harrow  making  drills,  leaving  a  fmooth 
iurface.  If  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry, 

and 
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and  the  ground  light,  it  would  be  of  con- 
dderable  advantage  to  the  turnips  to  roll 
the  ground  a  day  or  two  after  the  (owing. 
If  the  ground  is  very  drong,  drilling  will 
be  a  more  certain  method  for  a  good 
crop  than  any  other  I  know  in  practice. 
When  that  is  the  cafe,  the  land  muft  be 
plowed  and  harrowed  frequently  ;  it  fhould 
be  harrowed  after  every  plowing,  but  not 
till  juft  before  it  is  to  be  plowed  again ; 
for  if  it  was  to  be  harrowed  foon  after  the 
plowing,  and  much  rain  was  to  fall,  it 
would  be  differ  the  next  plowing  than  if 
it  had  not  been  harrowed  at  all. 

If  the  ground  is  very  rough  after  the  fird 
plowing,  which  fhould  always  be  per¬ 
formed  when  the  furface  is  dry,  and  a 
week  or  two  of  fine  dry  weather  (Iron Id 
follow,  and  then  a  good  deal  of  rain,  the 
day  after,  if  it  was  well  harrowed  with  a 
heavy  harrow,  it  would  break  the  earth  very 
fine ;  but  it  mud  be  plowed  immediately, 
for  if  it  was  to  rain  much,  it  would  be¬ 
come  a  folid  mafs,  and  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  get  it  into  order  in  proper  time. 
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It  is  proper  to  fow  after  a  thorough 
harrowing.  This  management  will  alfo 
anfwer  for  broad  caft.  If  the  ground  is 
very  rough,  the  day  after  plowing,  it  muft 
be  harrowed  with  a  heavy  harrow,  and 
then  rolled  with  a  fpifee  roller,  which  will 
break  many  of  the  clots* 

If  .the  ground  is  not  fubjeft  to  wet 
Handing  on  it,  in  the  winter  the  drills 
fhould  not  be  raifed  more  than  three  in-* 
ches  above  the  level ;  for  in  winter  when 
the  fheep  are  wet,  many  of  them  would 
be  loft  when  the  drills  are  high.  If  the 
land  is  liable  to  have  the  wet  continue  on 
it  after  rain,  the  drills  fhould  be  raifed  in 
proportion,  and  then  the  turnips  fhould  be 
pulled,  and  the  fheep  fed  in  a  dry  field. 
It  muft  be  obferved,  that  fat  fheep  fhould 
not  be  fed  on  iuch  ground. 

The  diftance  for  horfe-hoeing  and 
plowing  between  the  furrows  or  ridges 
fhould  be  two  feet  ;  but  if  the  ground  is 
to  be  cleaned  with  the  hand  hoe,  they 

may 
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may  be  from  lixteen  to  twenty  inches. 
The  horfe-hulbandry  is  preferable  where 
the  land  is  ftiff,  as  the  plowing  and  turning 
the  land,  that  is  to  be  fowed  with  turnips 
the  next  year,  makes  it  fitter  for  fowing  ; 
befides  it  is  full  as  good  as  afummer’s  fal¬ 
low. 

Where  the  horfe-hufbandry  is  ufed, 
and  the  diftance  fo  great  as  two  feet,  it  is 
alfo  abfolutely  neceffary  to  have  them  two 
years  in  the  lame  field,  that  is,  where  the 
opening  between  was  the  firftyear,  fhould 
be  the  place  for  the  drill  the  following 
year  ;  by  this  means  the  field  is  equally 
dunged,  and  all  of  it  has  two  years  fallow. 

Where  this  method  is  practifed  on  {tiff 
land,  and  the  land  kept  clean,  it  is  of 
greater  advantage  than  can  be  conceived, 
and  the  future  crops  will  amply  repay  the 
expence  and  trouble. 

The  dung  for  fowing  turnips  in  the 
drill  way  fhould  be  very  rotten,  and  turned 

F  until 
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until  it  is  fo  fine  that  it  may  be  fown  by 
hand  into  the  drill  ;  and  if  fome  good 
land  was  mixed  with  it,  and  well  incor¬ 
porated,  it  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  the 
crops  of  turnips,  and  a  great  benefit  to  the 
land  afterwards. 

%  '  -  -  M' 

*  4 

When  the  land  is  very  rough,  rolling  it 
with  a  fpike  roller  would  break  many  of 
the  clots,  which  fhould  be  performed  the 
day  after  plowing  ;  let  it  be  harrowed  well 
with  a  heavy  harrow,  and  then  rolled  * 
plow  it  again  directly  after  rolling. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  make  fpike 
rollers  too  heavy.  If  the  ground  is  very 
rough  (which  is  generally  the  cafe  when 
they  are  ufed)  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw 
them  ;  befides  they  prefs  the  hard  lumps* 
that  will  not  readily  break  into  the  ground 
like  fo  many  ftones,  which  will  be  found- 
very  troublefome  the  next  plowing. 

The  hoeing  and  keeping  clean  the 
ground,  where  turnips  grow,  fhould  never 
be  neglefted.  Some  content  themfeives 

with* 
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with  pulling  out  all  the  great  weeds  that 
are  above  the  turnips,  and  would  prevent 
their  growth  ;  but  pay  no  regard  to  the 
fmall  ones,  even  with  the  turnips,  and  io 
full  of  feed  that  they  flock  the  ground 
with  annual  weeds  for  feveral  years. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  written 
about  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  but  little 
faid  concerning  their  prefervation,  which 
is  an  article  that  would  be  of  immenfe 
profit  if  properly  attended  to,  that  is,  to 
fave  them  from  the  froft, 

T he  beginning  of  long  and  fevere  frofts 
in  general  are  moderate  at  firft  ;  fo 
that  the  cattle  feed  on  them  with  eafe  for 
fome  days  before  the  turnips  are  frozen 
through  ;  in  that  time  the  tops  of  many 
of  them  are  bit,  the  froft  continues,  and 
often  a  fall  of  fnow  comes,  which  lays  on 
the  ground  perhaps  fome  weeks.  As  foon 
as  there  is  a  thaw  all  thole  that  were  bit 
rot  direftly,  and  many  of  the  largeft 
turnips  alfo  (although  not  bit)  which  are 

F  3  in 
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in  general  fpungy,  and  when  once  fro¬ 
zen  through  they  foon  rot. 

When  the  turnips  are  come  to  their 

V  •  '  S 

full  growth,  on  a  fine  dry  day  pull  up  all 
the  largeft,  and  cut  off  the  tops  an  inch 
from  the  turnips  for  the  fheep  to  eat,  for 
if  they  are  cut  clofe  they  are  fubjeft  to  rot. 

If  this  method  is  put  in  praftice  there 
will  be  few  of  the  turnips  loft  by  rotting, 
and  fave  hay  in  the  fevered:  weather, 
which  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  years 

when  that  article  is  fcarce  ;  the  fmall  ones 

\  1 

wrill  refift  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  and 

»  v  /  f 

be  good  feeding  late  in  the  fpring  :  the 
turnips  will  be  of  great  value,  as  they 
will  afford  fufficient  food  through  the  win¬ 
ter  ;  but  few  muft  be  given  at  a  time,  that 

>  i 

they  may  be  all  eat  before  they  are  frozen. 

V  •  *  .  '  .  *•  *  >  > 

I 

From  November  1776  to  March  1 777, 
although  the  winter  was  not  fo  fevere  as 
many  I  have  known,  yet  the  frequent 
changes  from  froft  to  fnow  and  rain 

6  rotted 
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rotted  one  half  of  moft  fields  of  turnips  that 
were  large.  If  the  ground  is  dry,  a  large  pit 
dug  and  covered  with  ftraw  to  prevent  the 
wet  and  froft  will  keep  them  :  a  thatched 
hovel  will  anfwer,  or  they  may  be  made 
into  a  long  or  round  ftack,  but  that  is  not 
fo  convenient  for  taking  them  out,  being 
fo  very  liable  to  tumble  down. 

The  fheep  ftiould  be  fed  in  the  fevere 

winter  weather  on  dry  grafs  fields  in  the 

•  * 

fold,  and  if  the  ground  is  ftiff  where  the 
turnips  grow,  it  would  be  better  not  to 

feed  on  it  in  the  fpring. 

0 

It  is  a  great  profit  in  hard  frofts  and 
deep  fnows  to  have  plenty  of  turnips  to 
feed  with  ;  and  what  makes  it  fill  more 
profitable  is,  that  moft  of  thofe  turnips 
that  are  then  feeding  and  fattening  the 
cattle  would  have  been  rotting  in  the  field 
as  foon  as  the  thaw  came,  if  they  had  not 
been  fecured  from  the  froft.  According 
to  the  prefent  method  of  feeding  fheep  on 
tunpps,  when  there  comes  a  deep  fnow 

they 
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they  muft  have  hay,  and  the  turnips  they 
Ihould  be  eating  are  rotting  in  the  field, 
and  are  of  little  fervice  to  the  land  they 
rot  on.  If  the  cattle  are  fed  on  the  largeft 
of  the  turnips  in  winter,  the  fmall  ones 
that  are  growing  will  not  run  to  feed  fo 
foon  in  the  fpring  as  the  large  ones  would 
have  done,  fo  that  there  will  be  food  for 
the  cattle  much  longer,  and  between  the 
turnips,  and  the  grafs,  there  will  not  be  a 
fcarcity  of  food  for  fheep  ;  thofe  that  were 
laft  pulled  would  laft  until  the  grafs  was 
grown,  which  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  farmers. 

The  advantages  in  managing  the  tur¬ 
nip  crop,  as  here  dire&ed  are  many,  and 
eafily  put  in  pradtice ;  the  expence  of 
hoeing  is  trifling,  and  very  little  more 
trouble  than  feeding  with  hay,  and  the 
profit  to  the  farmers  will  be  very  great  if 
the  whole  is  put  in  practice. 

Of  Cabbages . 

c  •  / 

Cabbages  may  be  taken  up  and  laid 
clofe  together  in  the  earth  and  covered 
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with  peafe  or  bean  ftraw  to  keep  the  froft 
from  them  ;  that  light  covering  will  ad¬ 
mit  the  air  and  prevent  their  rotting. 

Where  cattle  are  fed  with  cabbages  in 
the  houfe,  if  they  are  cut  and  laid  fome 
time  there  the  heat  of  the  place  will  thaw 
them,  although  they  were  froze  through, 
but  they  muft  be  laid  fingle,  for  if  they 
are  in  heaps  they  will  remain  frozen  for 
along  time.  The  feeding  in  winter  with 
vegetables  that  are  not  frozen  muft  be  a 
great  advantage  ;  they  are  more  nourifh- 
ing  and  make  the  cattle  much  fatter  and 
fconer. 

It  is  much  eafier  to  improve  grafs  land 
than  that  in  tillage,  and  there  are  methods 

to  collefl:  materials  to  enrich  all  kinds  of 
land  which  are  more  lafting  than  clean 

dung,  and  would  turn  to  more  profit  than 

< 

dung,  even  if  it  were  to  be  had  at  a  mo¬ 
derate  price  ;  for  the  benefit  of  dung  laid 
on  land  without  a  proper  mixture  is  wafted 
in  three  or  four  years,  although  laid  on 


very 


very  thick,  but  it  will  laft  many  years  when 
a  proper  compofition  is  made.  I  have 
made  fome  experiments  which  anfwer  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well,  and  there  are  many  that 
would  be  infinitely  more  beneficial  to  poor 
land,  that  would  not  be  fo  expenfive,  as 
moft  of  the  quack  hard  manures  are  ;  they 
never  exceed  one  crop  (even  the  beft  of 
them)  and  after  being  ufed  for  years  the 
farm  is  not  a  farthing  better,  nor  the  te¬ 
nant  much  richer  than  when  he  began  to 
ufe  them* 

If  thofe  who  have  poor  farms  would 
keep  more  ground  in  grafs,  and  endeavour 
to  enrich  a  field  or  fome  part  of  one 
every  year,  they  would  find  it  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  than  fowing  fo  much  land  with 
corn,  which  obliges  them  to  have  recourfe 
to  expenfive,  hard  manures  or  no  crops. 
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